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On the cover: Sampson County residents Morris and 
Mary Eliza Gore both died during the Civil War. A 
Confederate private in Company I, 20th Regiment 
North Carolina Troops, he died from wounds suf- 
fered at the Battle of Gaines Mill, Virginia, in summer 
1862. She later died of disease after serving as a nurse 
in a Richmond, Virginia, hospital. Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and His- 
tory. 4t right Colonel Charles F. Fisher, of the Sixth 
Regiment North Carolina Troops, wore this gray wool 
frock coat at the Battle of First Manassas in summer 
1861. Fisher was killed at that battle, and Fort Fisher 
in Wilmington later was named for him. Image cour- 
tesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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INTRODUCTION: REMEMBERING THE CIVIL WAR 
The Civil War, Memory, 
and Lieutenant Mangum 


by Keith A. Hardison and Michael Hill* 


na hot summer day in 
1861, 69-year-old Willie 
(pronounced Wiley) Per- 
son Mangum stood on 

the porch of his two-story, 
columned house in what is now northern 
Durham County, near Bahama. A horse- 
drawn carriage slowly moved up the drive- 
way. The carriage held the body of Preston 
Mangum, his only son, just 24 years 
old. Preston had become one of the 
first casualties of the Civil War. 


One hundred and fifty years 
have passed since the 
beginning of the Civil War, a 
turning point in history that 
tore apart—then brought 
together—the young United 
States. The Northern part 

of the country was becom- 
ing increasingly urban and 
industrialized, while the South 
remained rural with an agricul- 
ture-based economy. By 1861, 
pressure had been building for more than 
four decades. Thomas Jefferson, the nation’s 
third president, in 1820 warned that de- 
bates over the extension of slavery into new 
territories resounded “like a fire bell in the 
night.” Political compromises stalled what 
many viewed as unavoidable conflict over 
slavery and related issues, such as the roles 
of the state and national governments. 


A series of events forced the issue between 
North and South. These included abolition- 
ist John Brown’s raid on the Federal arse- 
nal in Harpers Ferry, Virginia, in 1859; the 
election of Abraham Lincoln as president 
in 1860; and the firing on Federal forces at 
Fort Sumter by South Carolinians in April 
1861. When Lincoln called for state troops 
to suppress the growing rebellion, Tar Heel 
governor John Ellis said that Lincoln was 
acting as a tyrant, in a spirit of aggression. 


Ellis told Secretary of War Simon Cam- 
eron he could “get no troops from North 
Carolina.” On May 20, 1861, North 
Carolina officially sided with its closest 
neighbors, Virginia and South Carolina. 
These states had seceded, or withdrawn, 
from the United States several months 
before. The Tar Heel State also left the 
Union and joined the newly formed 
Confederate States of America. Each 
Bx. side claimed to have the U.S. 

ae Constitution behind it. 


More than 600,000 Americans 
©) lost their lives in the Civil War 
/\\ (compared to some 405,000 in 
=. )\ World War IJ). The fighting 
») and sacrifices endured left a 
ruined landscape, as well as a 
legacy of poverty and defeat, 
across much of the South. The 
Emancipation Proclamation, 
issued by President Lincoln in 
1863, and the 13th Amendment, 
passed in late 1865, ended slavery in 
the United States and brought freedoms 
(and new challenges) to African Americans. 
The war led to other important changes—in 
politics, technology, and more. 


Until late in the war, key battles took place 
primarily outside North Carolina’s bound- 
aries. However, Tar Heels, initially reluctant 
to secede, stayed in the midst of the fighting 
from the start. More than 125,000 served 

in the Confederate military, with nearly 
15,000 likely serving in Union forces. One- 
quarter of the state’s white male population 
between the ages of 15 and 50 died. The 
violent consequences of war proved devas- 
tating, across all regions and all segments 
of society. There were thousands of families 
like the Mangums. 


Before the war, Willie Mangum had been 
among the state’s political leaders. He 


(Above) Willie 
Mangum. (Left) 
Preston Mangum. 
Images courtesy of 
the State Archives, 
North Carolina Office 


of Archives and 
History. 


Charity Mangum. 
Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North 
Carolina Office of 
Archives and History. 
To view photos of 
the former Mangum 
homeplace, access 
www.endangereddur 
ham.org and enter 
Walnut Hall in the 
search box. 


represented North Carolina in the U.S. Senate 
(1830-1837, 1840-1853), at one point serv- 
ing as senate leader. On a 600-acre planta- 
tion, with the labor of four enslaved African 
Americans, Mangum grew wheat, corn, and 
tobacco. On his 1853 retirement from poli- 
tics, he returned home to Walnut Hall full- 
time. A series of strokes soon left him unable 
to speak. Mangum and his wife, Charity, had 
four daughters, as well as William “Preston” 
Mangum, their youngest child. 


Young Mangum performed poorly at the 
University of North Carolina, quit school, 
and, on May 1, 1861, volunteered for the 

Flat River Guards, Company B, of the Sixth 
North Carolina Troops. Owing in part to 
family connections, he rapidly rose to the 
rank of second lieutenant. On July 21, Union 
and Confederate forces met in northern Vir- 
ginia for the war’s first land battle, known as 
First Manassas, or Bull Run. That first battle 
remains important to the Civil War story. 
Some wealthy residents of Washington, 

D.C., treated the war as a day trip. They rode 
out with picnics to witness the excitement, 
before scurrying back home as the ferocity 

of the fighting became clear. The brigade 

led by Confederate general Thomas Jackson 
played an important role at Bull Run. See- 
ing how strongly Jackson and his men held 
their position, another Confederate said that 
the general was “standing there like a stone 
wall.” From then on, he was called Stonewall 
Jackson. Most importantly, the Confederate 
victory made it clear that the conflict would 
not end quickly. 


As the fighting subsided that day, Lieuten- 
ant Mangum stood by a cannon, catching 
his breath and talking with another soldier. 
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A bullet struck him in the chest. A Bible that 
his sisters had asked him to carry in his coat 
spared him from immediate death. But a 
week later, infection set in. The young officer 
died. His body was shipped back to Hills- 
borough, the largest town near the Mangum 
home, to make its final carriage journey. 


Grief-stricken, Senator Mangum died five 
weeks later, laid to rest next to his beloved 
son, the “apple of his eye.” The senator’s 
daughters inherited the house. For a time, 
they used it as a private school. The main 
section burned in 1933; people lived in 

the rear wing until about 1980. Today, the 
house site and family cemetery are part of 
the George Watts Hill Forest, managed by 
North Carolina State University. Overgrown 
boxwood shrubs line the old walkway to the 
porch. Only a decaying tobacco barn re- 
mains. (For safety reasons, access is restricted 
during hunting season.) 


The story of Preston Mangum might have 
been forgotten, if not for an event more than 
a hundred years after his death. In Novem- 
ber 1983 the Durham County Sheriff’s De- 
partment received a report of grave robbing 
at the small Mangum cemetery. Lying about 
the opened grave of the Civil War soldier 
were parts of his coffin, a pants leg from 

his uniform, a jawbone and teeth, and hair. 
There was no sign of Mangum’s buttons, 
sword, or belt buckle—all, no doubt, in the 
hands of a thief. Isolated in the woods about 
500 yards behind the former site of Walnut 
Hall, the 10 graves bear tombstones placed 
in the 1940s. Lieutenant Mangum’s marker 
notes his service and death at First Manas- 
sas. That much information led someone to 
commit a felony, by disturbing the soldier’s 
resting place. In time, Mangum ’s remains, 
retrieved by the state Office of Archives and 
History for examination, were reburied in a 
small wooden box. The Sheriff’s Department 
has not solved the case. 


This story of a single soldier suggests many 
questions to consider when studying the 
Civil War. What do you think about when 
you think of the Civil War? Do you have an 
ancestor who fought? How do you think the 
war affected those who fought in it? How 
might it have impacted men, women, and 
children beyond the battlefield? Does your 


family have any connections to a freedmen’s 
colony? Look around your community. Is 
there a Civil War site—the grave of a soldier, 
a house that stood in the 1860s, or the scene 
of a battle, wartime industry, or other activ- 
ity—near your school or home? Did your 
county erect a monument to soldiers? Have 
you heard local legends or ghost stories 
about the war? In what other ways might we 
remember what happened 150 years ago? 


In 2011 we mark the sesquicentennial, or 150th 
anniversary, of the beginning of the Civil 
War. This issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian 
features articles tied to the conflict and to 
memory. For example, primary sources— 
letters, photographs, and artifacts such as 
flags, weapons, and even money—can help 
us learn about the war. Reenactments, Civil 
War tourism, and genealogy offer other 
ways to remember. Historians continue to 
learn more about the war’s impact on North 
Carolinians of all genders, races, and ages— 
much more than we knew at the time of the 
war’s centennial in the early 1960s. One new 
study, for example, is reexamining the count 
of Tar Heels who died during the war. 


We encourage readers to use this issue of 
THJH as a starting point for further inves- 
tigation of the war and its impact. Why did 
North Carolinians go to war? What were 
they fighting for, or against? Could political 
leaders have prevented armed conflict? How 
does politics of that era compare to politics 
today? People have debated questions about 


During the Federal occupation of eastern North Carolina that 
began in 1862, several freedmen’s colonies sprang up for formerly 
enslaved African Americans. Harper’s Weekly in 1863 published 
this drawing of a school and chapel at the Trent River settlement 
near New Bern. Image courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina 
Office of Archives and History. 
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Reunions of Confederate military veterans, like this one held in Brevard in August 1911, 
happened often in the decades following the Civil War. Can you name some ways of 
remembering the war today? How might public memories of such a historical event 
change over time? Image courtesy of the Transylvania County Library Archives. 

the Civil War’s causes and results almost 

since it ended. And countless books and 

movies have focused on that time—with 

varying degrees of historical accuracy. North 

Carolina’s true Civil War story is distinctive 

and complex. The Tar Heel State (the nick- 

name came into use during the war) con- 

tinued to be split in its opinions of the war, 

while making huge contributions of men 

and material to the Southern cause. The port 

of Wilmington played an important role for 

the Confederacy. For most of 
the period, Union troops oc- 
cupied northeastern North 
Carolina, from Currituck 

to Craven Counties. And 
critical events in the war’s 
final months took place in 
the state. 


“We, the people of the State of 
North-Carolina... declare and 
ordain... that the ordinance 
adopted... in the Convention 
of 1789, whereby the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was 
all acts and parts of acts of 

to the said Constitution, are 
hereby repealed, rescinded and 
abrogated.... The Union now 
subsisting between the State of 
North-Carolina and the other 
States, under the Jitle of the 
United States of America, is 
hereby dissolved, and... the 
State of North-Carolina 1s in 
the full possession and exorcise 
of all those rights of soversign- 
ty which belong and appertain to 
a free and independent State." 


— From North Carolina’s 
Ordinance of Secession, Raleigh, 
May 20, 1861 


The Office of Archives and 
History, part of the North 
Carolina Department of Cul- 
tural Resources, plans many 
events tied to the sesquicen- 
tennial. The office, its his- 
toric sites, and its museums 
will offer a range of public 
programs built around the 
theme “Freedom, Sacrifice, 
and Memory.” Keep up 

via the website, www.nc 
civilwar150.com. Watch for 
other programs held by local 
groups, too. 


We invite you to explore and 
answer the question, What 
is the legacy of the Civil War 
to Tar Heels, and Americans, 
of the 21st century? © '_ 
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Touring North Carolina’s Civil War Sites 


by Jeff Bockert* 


or months, General William 
T. Sherman’s Union forces 
had cut a path of destruction 
as they marched through 
Georgia and South Carolina. 
In early March 1865, these troops crossed 
into North Carolina and soon occupied 
Fayetteville. On farmland near Newton 
Grove, the Confederate army made its only 
real attempt to stop Sherman. More than 
80,000 soldiers participated in one of the 
largest land battles of the Civil War. Today, 
you can walk in their footsteps at the Ben- 
tonville State Historic Site. 


Thousands of people regularly travel to 
places related to the beginning and end of 
the Civil War. They flock to sites 
such as Fort Sumter in Charleston, 
South Carolina, where in April 
1861 Confederate forces fired 

on Union troops—shots largely 
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(Top) Today, Fort Macon is a state park. Image courtesy of the North Carolina 
Division of Tourism, Film, and Sports Development. (Above) This painting of 
the Battle of New Bern, Repulse of the Rebels, appeared in Harper’s Weekly 
on March 14, 1863. You can visit the battlefield. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
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considered to mark the war’s start. They 
visit Appomattox Court House in Virginia, 
where General Robert E. Lee surrendered 
the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia 
in April 1865, the event that many believe 
finished the war. 


But you can explore plenty of Civil War 
history without leaving North Carolina. In 
January 1861, several months before Fort 
Sumter fell, pro-Southern militia compa- 
nies captured Fort Caswell and Fort John- 
ston near Wilmington. Troops from North 
Carolina captured Fort Macon near Atlantic 
Beach in April 1861, even though the state 
had not yet seceded from the Union. In 
April 1865 at the Bennett homestead near 
Durham, General Joseph E. Johnston sur- 
rendered more Confederate soldiers than 
General Lee. 


Whether you live in the Coastal Plain, the 
Piedmont, or the Mountain region, you can 
find a place nearby that is connected to the 
Civil War and the events of 1861 through 
1865. Let’s take a tour of North Carolina 

to visit a few of the many places where so 
much history happened. 


The Coastal Plain 


Our tour begins in the eastern part of the 
state. At the beginning of the Civil War, 
Union military leaders realized that this 
area was strategically important to victory 
because of its waterways and railroads. 
The anti-Union citizens in the Tar Heel 
State realized this, too. On April 14, 1861, a 
militia company from Beaufort, acting on 
its own, boated over to Fort Macon near 
Atlantic Beach. The group seized the fort 
in the name of the state from a lone Union 
army caretaker. Of course, North Caro- 
lina had not yet left the Union and joined 
the Confederate States of America. By the 


ae THJH, Spring 2011 “Jeff Bockert is assistant curator of education for the Division of State Historic Sites 
and Properties. He earned bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the University of North 
Carolina at Wilmington. Bockert’s writing has previously been published in White House 
Studies and Public Historian magazines. 


Surviving battle trenches at Bentonville, pictured in 1957. Are 
there battle sites near your home or school? Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


time North Carolina did secede on May 20, 
1861, Fort Macon was in state hands with 
hundreds of Confederate soldiers making 
it ready for war. About a year later, after 

a siege on April 26, 1862, the fort surren- 
dered to Union forces, closing off the port 
of Beaufort to the Confederacy. Today, Fort 
Macon is a state park. Visitors can stroll 
along the walls, or parapets, of the fort and 
imagine what life must have been like there 
during the Civil War. 


After taking Roanoke Island on February 8, 
1862, the Union army operating in eastern 
North Carolina turned its attention to the 
important community of New Bern. About 
11,000 Union soldiers landed below the 
town on March 14, 1862, and began their 
advance. In their way were North Carolina 
soldiers, dug in—in a series of earthworks 
guarding New Bern. After a short but fierce 
battle, Union troops broke through the 
Confederate defenses and captured New 
Bern. The area remained under Federal 
military occupation until the end of the 
war. The battlefield at New Bern is located 
about five miles east of town. It is now 
open to the public. Visitors can still see the 
trenches dug by Confederates so many 
years ago. Very few battlefields remain 

as untouched by time as this one. A visi- 
tors center offers educational displays and 
materials to anyone wishing to learn more 
about what happened there in 1862. 


Much later in the war, in January 1865, 
Wilmington stood as the only port city 


open to the Confederacy. General Lee 
depended on Wilmington’s blockade- 
runners. These fast ships slipped through 
the Federal blockade that was shutting 
down Southern ports to bring in vital sup- 
plies and food for the Confederate army. In 
December 1864 Union forces had tried to 


take Fort Fisher, the main 
that guarded Wilmington, 


fort ina system 
but failed. Two 


weeks later, Union leaders returned with 


9,000 soldiers and the larg 


est fleet of war- 


ships seen during the war. Defending the 
fort were fewer than 2,000 Confederate 
troops under the command of Colonel Wil- 
liam Lamb. What occurred was the largest 
land and sea attack the world had yet seen; 
indeed, only D-Day during World War II 


in 1944 proved larger. The 


outnumbered 


Confederate defenders fought late into the 
night before retreating to Battery Buchanan, 
near the modern ferry terminal on Federal 
Point. There they surrendered, sealing the 


doom of Wilmington and 
the Confederacy. Today, 
Fort Fisher is a state 
historic site. Each year 
thousands of tourists tour 
the remains of the mili- 
tary post where so many 
men fought and died. 


In the Piedmont, the 
first place to visit should 
be the State Capitol build- 
ing in downtown Raleigh, 
where North Carolina 
leaders signed the ar- 
ticles of secession from 
the United States. As the 
articles were signed in the 
house chamber, cannons 
boomed on the lawn out- 
side, announcing to the 
city what had happened. 
In 1865 Union soldiers 
used the captured Capi- 
tol as a place where they 
could send secret signals 
to each other. The Capitol 
is now a state historic 
site, and the old senate 
and house chambers are 
open to the public. 


Remembering the Civil War: 
Here and There 


Averasboro Battlefield 

Josiah Bell House, Beaufort 

Fort Anderson 

Alexander Dickson House, Hillsborough 
Museum of the Albemarle 

Fayetteville Arsenal/Museum of the Cape Fear 
Mendenhall Plantation, Jamestown 
Fort Branch, Hamilton 

Greensboro Historical Museum 

Vance Birthplace, Weaverville 
Smith-McDowell House, Asheville 
Museum of the Cherokee Indian 
Dismal Swamp Canal Visitors Center 


Monument to U.S. Colored Troops, Hertford 


Learn more about North Carolina Civil War sites 

at the website of the Division of Historic Sites and 
Properties, www.nchistoricsites.org; the website of 
the North Carolina Civil War Tourism Council, www 
.nccivilwar.com; and at the Civil War Trails website, 
civilwartrails.org. Also, the National Park Service is 
offering special Civil War programs for students. 
Access www.nps.gov/stri/forkids/jcwhonline.htm. 
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The Confederate prison at Salisbury held 
up to 10,000 captured Northern soldiers, 
deserters from both sides, and political 
prisoners. Unsanitary, overcrowded condi- 
tions there led to many deaths. Today, a 
national cemetery is on the site. Image cour- 
tesy of the North Carolina Division of Tourism, 
Film, and Sports Development. 
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(Left to right) Union general William T. Sherman and 
Confederate general Joseph E. Johnston. Images courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


In the fields around Bentonville in March 
1865, General Sherman’s 60,000 Union 
soldiers engaged General Johnston’s 21,000 
Confederates in the largest battle ever 
fought in North Carolina. The Confeder- 
ates, in their final offensive of the war, 

at first succeeded in stopping one wing 

of the divided Union forces. Once Sher- 
man’s army reunited, the Confederates 
simply did not have enough manpower to 
continue the fight. Together, the two sides 
suffered about 5,100 killed, wounded, or 
captured. Today, one of the highlights of 
the Bentonville Battlefield State Historic 
Site is the original Harper House, used by 
the Union army as a field hospital. Visitors 
can see how wounded soldiers may have 
been treated during the Civil War. 


At the small home of the 
Bennett family near Dur- 
ham, on April 26, 1865, 
Johnston surrendered 

all of the Confederate 
soldiers in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida to 
Sherman. This marked 
the largest surrender of 
Confederate troops in the 
war—almost 90,000 men. 
The event took place 
more than two weeks 
after Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox. As part of 
the modern Bennett Place 
State Historic Site, one 
can tour a reconstructed 
farmhouse and outbuild- 
ings at the place where 


)) 
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these surrender nego- 
tiations happened. The 
visitors center contains 
artifacts from the surren- 
der and North Carolina’s 
home front war produc- 
tion. There is even an 
artificial leg worn by a 
Tar Heel soldier who lost 
a limb during the war. 


The Mountains 

A significant unionist 
population called North 
Carolina’s Mountain 
region home during the 
war. Due to geography, 
the region was spared 
much of the fighting that 
took place in the eastern 
part of the state. The 
relative quiet changed on 
March 24, 1865, with the 
arrival of Union major 
general George Stone- 
man. Stoneman led 6,000 
cavalrymen into west- 
ern North Carolina to 
disrupt the flow of sup- 
plies to the Confederate 
armies in Virginia. He 
also planned to free the 
Union prisoners of war 
in Salisbury. Beginning 
in Boone—and touching 
places including Lenoir, 
Mount Airy, Mocksville, 
Rutherfordton, and Hen- 
dersonville—Stoneman’s 
men captured towns, 
burned supplies, and skir- 


The Civil W 
Principal Campaigns and. 
1861-1865 


MAJOR CAMPAIGNS 

Burnside Expedition — Janua 
Fort Fisher-Wilmington Cam 
Campaign of the Carolinas (S 
Stoneman’s Raid — March-Aj 


PRINCIPAL BATTLES & ED 
Roanoke Island — February 7 
New Bern — March 14, 1862 ( 
Plymouth — April 17-20, 186¢ 
¢ FORT FISHER — Decembé 
(Largest | 

Wyse Fork — March 8-10, 18¢ 
Monroe’s Crossroads — Mard 
Averasboro — March 16, 186 
* BENTONVILLE — March | 
(Largest 


NOTABLE CLASHES: 


BURNSIDE EXPEDITION — | 
Siege of Fort Macon — March 
Gillett’s Farm — April 13 
South Mills — April 19 
Tranter’s Creek — June 5 


FOSTER’S RAID (GOLDSBOR 
Southwest Creek — Decembe1 
Kinston — December 14 
Whitehall — December 16 
Goldsboro Bridge — Decembe 


mished with Confederates. They arrived in 
Salisbury on April 12, 1865, and discovered 
that the Confederates there had moved 

the prisoners, to prevent them from being 
freed. Today, the site of the Salisbury Prison 
is a federal cemetery. The log garrison 
house, where guards stationed at the prison 
lived during the war, is the only structure 
standing from the original complex. 


These are only a few of the hundreds of 
Civil War sites that visitors can see and tour 
in North Carolina. Thanks to the efforts 
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of agencies such as Civil War 
Trails Inc., North Carolina State 
Parks, and North Carolina State 
Historic Sites and Properties 
(part of the Office of Archives 
and History, Department of 
Cultural Resources), many Civil 
War sites are preserved and 
available for the public to visit 
and study. Touring these battle- 
fields and other places allows a 
visitor to walk in the footsteps 
of history and remember what 
happened there. 
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North Carolina 


(Above) Map by Mark A. 
Moore. Image courtesy of 
the North Carolina 
Department of Cultural 
Resources. Access www 
.markandersonmoore.com/ 
maps to view more Civil 
War maps. (Left) Major 
General George 
Stoneman, seated center 
with some of his staff 
members, led 6,000 
Union cavalry troops on 
a 600-mile raid through 
western North Carolina 
during spring 1865. 
Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum 
of History. 
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A fictional 
account based on 
historical sources 


A Soldier’s Life 


by Randal Garrison” 


ill awoke with a 
startled jerk, as he 
most always did. He 
still wasn’t used to 
being in the canvas 
A-frame tent with three other—sometimes 
snoring and often smelly—comrades 

(not that he didn’t snore or have his own 
unique set of smells, too). The field musi- 
cians sounded like they were right inside 
the tent, as their fifes and drums loudly 
called the men to morning roll call. The 
sergeants’ voices began rousing the nearly 
1,000 soldiers from the 10 companies of the 
regiment. Will remembered that he and his 
tentmates needed to be dressed and in front 
of their tents on the company street by the 
time the tunes making up reveille ended. 


Will pulled 
on his bro- 
gans in the 
gray light 
of dawn, 
making 
sure the 
right shoe 
was on the 
right foot. 
(This was 
the first 
pair of 
shoes he had owned that had 
a right and a left.) He slipped into his styl- 
ish, nine-button shell jacket, found his kepi 
and mashed it on his head, and crawled out 
of the tent. He immediately headed to the 
camp sinks to relieve himself. His friends 
in the tent were getting dressed, too. Com- 
plaints such as “Watch your elbows!” and 
“Get your knee out of my back!” could be 
heard through the tent’s open flaps. 


same way 
rtesy of 


Modern reenactors set up tents the 
that Civil War soldiers did. Image cou 


Randal Garrison. 


Will hustled back to his company street and 
fell in, along with nearly 100 other groggy 
men. The first and second sergeants started 
wrangling the men into two rows, or ranks. 
When the two lines became about equal in 
length, the first sergeant, with a gravelly 
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voice, ordered, “Attention, 
Company. In two ranks, right 
face... . Size march.” The taller 
men began moving forward, as 
the shorter ones moved back. 
Will always found this lineup 

a bit funny. In battle it could 
mean that the taller men on one 
side fought the shorter men 
from the opposing force. Will 
measured about average height, so he usu- 
ally ended up near the center of the com- 
pany. The first sergeant then gave the order 
to “front and cover down.” This formed the 
file (two men, one in front of the other) for 
the rank and file. On one end of the front 
rank stood a private who was nearly 6 feet 
5 inches tall. On the left flank, the final 
private was a shade over 5 feet. 


Will and friends around him joked quietly 
as the roll was called. Several men fell out 
to report to the surgeon—usually there 
were only a few sick, lame, or lazy. No 
soldier wanted to visit the surgeon unless 
he was really, really sick. The doctor had 
too many ways to hurt a man. (Unclean 
water, crowding, lack of food, and other 
conditions did lead to lots of illness in 
camp. More Tar Heels died from disease 
than battle.) The sky grew brighter quickly 
in Crabtree Valley. Smoke hung close to 
the ground—a sure sign of rain later. Will 
hoped so, at least. Rain was 

about the only thing that 
might get the troops out 
of company drill. It 
would need to be a 
heavy rain. Will kept 
on hoping. 


Soon the 
sergeants 
dismissed the 
men for morning 
mess. Will and 


: Sergeant E. C. N. Green, of Wake 
his tentmates 


County, wore this kepi. Green was 


quickly killed at Gettysburg on July 1, 1863. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina 
headed back Museum of History. 


“Randal Garrison has taught English for 28 years for Burke County Public Schools. He holds BA and MA degrees 


in English, his “G” Teaching Certificate, and National Board certification. Garrison serves as a part-time instruc- 
tor at Western Piedmont Community College. He has been a reenactor with the 26th North Carolina Troops, Reac- 
tivated, for 22 years, with the current rank of major, and previously edited the group's Company Front magazine. 
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Reenactors with the 26th North Carolina Troops, Reactivated, go 
through a morning dress parade. During the Civil War, soldiers in 
camp lined up in such a parade for their colonel to inspect them. 
Field musicians passed back and forth in front of the regiment 
before orders began. Image courtesy of Randal Garrison. 


to the tent to get their breakfast ready. Two 
potatoes, a highly prized onion, and some 
slab bacon were soon cut up. The bacon hit 
the frying pan first to make grease for the 
taters and onions. Will squeezed into a spot 
by the one fire allowed to the company. He 
nestled the frying pan down over red-hot 
coals. Friendly banter and cooking advice 
drifted back and forth across the firepit, 
and the bacon was soon ready. Will div- 
vied it up into four mess plates at his feet 
and turned his attention to cooking taters 
and onions. One of his friends brought out 
a small sack of salt, and Will used some to 
season the food. There was no coffee today. 
Supplies had gotten scarce, since coffee 
mostly came from the North. Will and his 
friends did break out some hardtack crack- 
ers. The men devoured the meal, washing 
it down with canteen water. 


In almost no time, the field musicians had 
their wooden fifes shrilling away again, 
accompanied by the side and bass drums. 
They sounded “first call.” The men of the 
26th North Carolina Troops had 15 minutes 
to clean their plates and pans, then put on 
their gear in preparation for the morning 
dress parade followed by drill. 


The gear, or accoutrements (cooters), con- 
sisted of a waist belt, bayonet and scab- 
bard, and cap pouch; cartridge box slung 
over the shoulder and held down by the 
waist belt; canteen; and most importantly, 
a rifled musket. The 26th had just been 


issued new Enfield rifles made in England 
and delivered into Wilmington by daring 
blockade-runners. These weapons were 
the finest, most modern available, and Will 
loved his. It could hit a target easily from 
300 yards away or more. 


The only items that the men left in their 
tents were haversacks. These tarred can- 
vas bags held the few personal items an 
18-year-old might possess, such as a comb, 
a toothbrush, a spare shirt, some clean 
socks, a housewife (a soldier’s name for a 
sewing kit), and a small Bible. Will's bag 
also contained several letters from home, 
including one from a special young lady 
that he read every night. Haversacks stayed 
in the tent, because they were not needed 
for drill. They would just be extra weight. 


Will fell in with the Company I men and 
watched as morning parade—quite a 
sight—formed. The entire regiment 
lined up for the colonel’s inspec- 
tion. The color guard, the sergeants 
who guarded the flag of the regi- 
ment, were placed, or posted, in line 
first. Captains then led out the two 
center companies to form on the 
right and left of the colors. The rest 
of the companies followed in order. 
Will was always fascinated by the 
mathematical precision of even the 
simplest movement. The process felt 
like a dance with 1,000 armed men. 


Morning parade offered even more 
military ballet than forming the 
line. The field music trooped the 
line, passing back and forth across 
the face of the whole regiment. 

The adjutant, an officer who was 

an assistant or aide to the colonel, 
opened the two ranks by bellowing, 
“Prepare to open ranks. To the rear, 
open order!” The rear line moved back- 
ward three steps, and the officers checked 
the dress, or straightness, of the line. The 
lieutenant colonel and major double- 
checked the dress. All the officers moved 
forward into their positions ahead of the 
companies and wings of the regiment. The 
adjutant reported to the colonel, and then 
called the first sergeants “front and center” 
to report each company’s numbers of men 


Orderly Sergeant Alfred May, Company 
F (Trio Guards), 61st Regiment North 
Carolina Troops, used this oil-cloth hav- 
ersack with leather straps. Soldiers 
sometimes marched 12 to 15 miles a day, 
carrying all their gear and weapons. 
May’s regiment fought in Virginia, east- 
ern North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
It took part in the final major battle at 
Bentonville. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 
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Civil War soldiers spent more time 
in camp or marching than in battle. 
Religion, music, the reading and 
writing of letters, and games helped 
pass the time. (Top) Dominoes, ca. 
1863. (Above) Flugelhorn belonging 
to Oliver J. Lehman, of Forsyth 
County, a musician in the 33rd 
Regiment North Carolina Troops. 
Music was important to Civil War 
soldiers. It signaled parts of their 
day, relayed battle commands, lifted 
spirits on long marches, entertained 
troops in camp, and consoled those 
in field hospitals. Band members 
sometimes played other roles, such 
as ambulance drivers. See what else 
you can learn about music of the 
era. Images courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


as “presented or accounted for.” 
Soon the adjutant sent the ser- 
geants back to their places, and 
the orders of the day were read. 
Will groaned inwardly. Drill, drill, 
and more drill—it never changed. 


Drill meant practicing all the 
maneuvers that a regiment 
or a company might be 
ordered to attempt while 
marching or in battle. 
With the company split 
into small, manageable 
groups, drill time began. First 
came what they called the “school 
of the soldier.” Will knew most of 
this drill by heart, but a fair num- 
ber of men (some of them new) had 
trouble remembering the commands. 
Some did not know left from right. 
The nearly 10-pound musket felt 
awkward, but after much repetition, 
most of the movements came natu- 
rally: Right shoulder shift! Shoulder 
arms! Order arms! 


The first sergeant and his assistants 
were not easy to please. Every move- 


ment must be just right and done together 
in unison with the other soldiers. Will’s 
right arm felt an inch longer than his left 
because they practiced so much. Simple 
marching, or moving from two ranks into 
four ranks, was complicated and needed 
to be perfected as well. Right wheel! Left 


was basically the school of the soldier with 
bigger groups. The troops practiced com- 
mands such as “On the right by file into 
line,” “Left turn,” and “Right about” until 
they were thoroughly tired. Noonday mess 
was announced by bugles and the field 
music. Will and his pards relaxed for an 
hour, cooked a dinner just like their break- 
fast, and complained about drill. Unkind 
remarks about the officers—especially the 
slim, aristocratic colonel who headed the 
regiment—made the rounds. Real combat 
would soon prove the wisdom of all this 
practice, but the men did not know that 
yet. They would find out at the Battle of 
New Bern that drill saved lives. 


The afternoon included skirmish drill, 
when the soldiers practiced spreading out 
and advancing in front of the main line 

of battle, firing in pairs and charged with 
uncovering the enemy’s lines. The day 
ended with battalion drill, as the whole 
regiment went through the maneuvers 
practiced throughout the day. Rain finally 
arrived, but it only canceled the evening 
parade and made the supper mess a real 
mess. Soon darkness fell. Will crawled into 
his tent, going last since he slept on the end 
closest to the flap. He took off his wet shell 
jacket and brogans, and rolled up in his big, 
state-issued wool blanket. He was sound 
asleep and snoring before the field musi- 
cians finished their regular evening tunes. 


The “Confederate 


What you have just read 
Grays,” Duplin County, 


wheel! By the right flank! By the left flank! 
Sometimes drill commands sounded like 


is a fictional account 
of the daily, somewhat 


later Company E, 20th 
Regiment North Carolina 
Troops, pictured ca. 1861. 


ae 


a foreign language, but the men learned. boring, and physi- Image courtesy of the State 
Loading and firing the rifle in nine com- cally demanding life of Archives, North Carolina 

Wi é : : a Sea Office of Archives and 
mands, also known as “load in nine times, a Civil War Confederate — Fistory, 


was one of Will’s favorite parts. The sol- 
diers had seldom actually fired their guns, 
however, due to a shortage of powder and 
caps. Sometimes the first lieutenant or the 
company captain would give the orders, 
but usually they hung back as observers. 
The sergeants and other noncommissioned 
officers gave most orders. 


After about two hours, the school of the 
soldier ended. The troops began company 
drill, led by each company’s officers. The 
men practiced more marching and maneu- 
vering. Will had noticed that company drill 
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soldier in a training 
camp near Raleigh. 
Much more time was 
spent in drill than 

in battle, and Will’s 
story would be a com- 
mon one. Constant 
research of historical 
primary sources— 
especially diaries, 
letters, and journals— 
helps modern-day 
reenactors such as 

the large 26th North 


Carolina, Reactivated, group re-create the 
soldier’s experience every time they take the 
field. Read more about the real 26th North 
Carolina Troops, and the 26th North Carolina, 


Joining U 
ill and several pals 
jogged down the dirt 
road toward town on 


a cool June morning. They were in 
a hurry. Today, something very ex- 
citing was happening at the county 
courthouse: not a trial, not a hang- 
ing, but recruit- 
ing. A company 
of local men was 
being gathered 
to go off to fight 
the Yankees. Will 
had just turned 
18, and his 
friends were a 
bit younger. They 
could not remember ever being so 
excited. War! They could become 
heroes! Girls would swoon at their 
feet when they returned home in 
handsome uniforms, with medals. 


At the stately, columned court- 
house, the group ran into a crowd. 
Everyone in the county, it seemed, 
was there. The growing crowd 
pressed in toward a stage set up 
on the front lawn, at the base of 
the main steps. On this stage sat 
the mayor, several aldermen, and 
young men in uniform. Will recog- 
nized one of the young men. Sam, 
the popular son of the wealthiest 
man in the county, had been off at 
school in Chapel Hill. Now he was 
back, dressed as an officer. One 


—Ee 


— < | 


slender, dark-haired man in uni- 
form, on the mayor’s left, radiated 
authority. The two men checked 
their pocket watches just before 
the mayor motioned for musi- 
cians to play. Three fifers and two 
drummers, plus a bass drummer, 
performed a rousing 15 minutes of 
music. The same tunes likely had 
stirred the hearts of would-be vol- 
unteers 90 years earlier during the 
American Revolu- 
tion. The mayor 
thanked the musi- 
cians, introducing 
them as belonging 
to the Sixth North 
Carolina Regi- 

| ment. Some men 
from Will’s home- 
town had joined 
that unit, raised about five months 
earlier in May 1861. 


The mayor gave a short, enthu- 
siastic speech about the need 

for this gathering. He introduced 
Captain Sam Williams. The military 
board in Raleigh had given Wil- 
liams the authority to raise a com- 
pany of 100 men from the county 
and surrounding area. But rather 
than give a lengthy, fire-eating 
speech, Williams introduced Major 
Abner Pettigru, military officials’ 
choice to travel through the state 
and deliver recruiting speeches. 


Pettigru began by outlining the 
state’s hesitance toward seces- 
sion in 1860 and its movement 
toward secession after Fort Sumter 
in South Carolina was fired upon. 
Pettigru spoke of the Confeder- 

ate victory at First Manassas in 
July 1861, explained the naval 
blockade of the coast, and began a 
fiery description of Federal troops’ 
invasion of Tar Heel soil. They were 
encamped in the state’s eastern 
region right then, he said, biding 
their time before moving west. 


By the time Pettigru finished, the 
crowd had reached a fever pitch of 
emotion. Pettigru gave the invita- 
tion to join Company I of the 26th 


Reactivated, at 26nc.org. Several other reen- 
actment groups exist across the state. Who 
knows—one day, you might help keep these 
wartime memories alive as a reenactor. 


Reenactors from the 
Reactivated, drill. Image courtesy of Randal Garrison. 
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Not So UNIFORM 


See what you can 
_ find out about Norti 
_ Carolina’s struggles 
. to clothe its 
_ Confederate soldier: 


mpedeve: Rae yin -_ . 


26th North Carolina Troops, 
North Carolina Troops, soon to 
start training at Camp Crabtree 
near Raleigh. There was a mighty 
surge forward, and Will found him- 
self swept along. One of his friends 
tried to stop him: “Will, your Ma’s 
gonna kill you; you won’t have to 
worry about the Yankees!” Before 
Will knew it, he stood in front of a 
wooden table, attesting to being of 
sound mind and body and sign- 
ing the oath of allegiance to the 
military. It seemed very official 
and more than a little frightening. 
Will was guided to a tent he had 
not noticed. A small, beady-eyed 
military surgeon examined him and 
asked him odd questions. Did he 
possess 10 fingers? Could he see 
out of both eyes? Did he have all 
his toes? And, most strangely, did 
he have two front teeth that met, 
one top and one bottom? Will had 
all his teeth, fingers, and toes, so 
the doctor cleared him quickly. He 
went to stand in a two-row line of 
men accepted for service “for the 
duration of the war.” 


Will had a lot of hard, and some- 
times mightily boring, training in 
his future. But then his regiment 
would be sent to serve under 
General Robert E. Lee as part of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 
There would be no romance. The 
brutal truth would be that tens of 
thousands of Tar Heel soldiers like 
Will would die in the bloodiest of 
America’s wars: the Civil War. 


—Randal Garrison 
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North Carolina’s Youngest 
Soldiers: The Junior Reserves 


by Michael W. Coffey, PhD* 


s the Civil War raged on, the 
Confederate States of Amer- 
ica faced a shortage of men 
to fill the ranks of its armies. 
In 1862 the Confederate 


Congress passed a conscription, or draft, 

law that set the age range of men required 
to serve in the military to 18-35. The army 
discharged younger or older men who had 


John Daniel Kerr Sr., of New Hanover County, 
was elected captain of Company B, Seventh 
Battalion N.C. Junior Reserves, in June 1864 at 
age 18. He probably took part in the action at 
Fort Fisher that December. His company 
became Company D, Third Regiment N.C. 
Junior Reserves, on January 3, 1865. Captain 
Kerr survived the war. This photograph was 
taken a few years later. Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives 
and History. 


volunteered earlier. A second law 
passed later in the year raised 
the age limit to 45. Officials still 
granted many men exemptions 
from service, for a variety of rea- 
sons, or assigned them to work 
in industries important to the 
war effort. A third conscription 
law passed in early 1864 brought 
many men into the army who 
had previously not been required 
to serve. 


One provision of the 1864 law 
required 17-year-olds and men 
ages 45 to 50 to join up. Volun- 
teers could organize into units 
made up of individuals in their 
age group. The boys were known 
as the Junior Reserves, while the 
older men became the Senior 
Reserves. Those who did not 
volunteer for these Reserve units 
were drafted into regular combat 
units instead. When a member of 
the Junior Reserves reached his 
18th birthday, he was supposed 
to transfer into a combat unit. 


Junior and Senior Reserve units guarded 
key military points—such as bridges, 
railway depots, and prison camps—in the 
states in which they were organized. This 
released soldiers who previously performed 
those duties to be with the armies in battle. 
Officials did not intend for the Reserves to 
fight, with the possible exception of repel- 
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ling raids against their posts. Reserves 

also were not supposed to leave the states 
where they had been recruited. Officials 
suspended this rule near the end of 1864, 

as things grew even more desperate for the 
Confederacy. The North Carolina Junior 
Reserves, in fact, briefly went to Virginia on 
two occasions. 


The Junior Reserves of North Carolina origi- 
nally were organized into eight battalions 
of three to four companies each. Over the 
next several months, all but one battalion 
were consolidated into three regiments, 
consisting of the standard size of 10 com- 
panies each. The members of the remaining 
battalion came from the Mountain region 
and foothills, while Junior Reserves in the 
regiments hailed from the eastern and Pied- 
mont portions of the state. 


Unfortunately, gaps in the records prevent 
us from knowing exactly how many boys 
served in the state’s Junior Reserves. There 
are surviving wartime records for just over 
4,000 youths. Additional postwar records 
provide almost 400 more names, and many 
more certainly served. 


In order to provide mature leadership for 
these young soldiers, older men acted as 

the battalion and regimental commanders 
of Junior Reserve units, as well as on their 
staffs. The one exception was Walter Clark, 
a young graduate of the University of North 
Carolina who had been a drill instructor 
and staff officer for various combat units. 
Clark was still only 17 when he was elected 
major of the Sixth Battalion N.C. Junior Re- 
serves in May 1864. When the Sixth Battal- 
ion was consolidated with another battalion 
to form the First Regiment N.C. Junior 
Reserves that June, Clark was elected major 
of the new unit. Clark became a judge after 
the war. In 1901 he edited the series Histories 
of the Several Regiments and Battalions from 


*Michael W. Coffey works as an assistant editor in the Historical Publications Section of the Office of Ar- 
chives and History. He is coeditor of the series North Carolina Troops 1861-1865: A Roster and authored 


the history of the J unior Reserves published in Volume 17 of the series. He received an MA in history from 
the University of North Carolina at Greensboro and a doctorate from the University of Southern Mississippi. 


SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT. 


W. F. Beasley, Lieut.-Colonel. 5. Wm. H. over Captain, Co. B. 
f 2d Lieut.. E 


1 

ge NA, Gregory, Major. 6. B. F. Rog 

3. D. E. Mckinne, Captain, Co. A. Wes wis rman, 2d Lieut., Co. B. 

4. J. Q. Holland, Captain, CoC: 8. M. P. A Ludw We Drummer, Co. F. 
J. W. Denmark, Drummer, Co. 4 


Officers of the Second Regiment North Carolina Junior Reserves 
(sometimes called the 71st Regiment North Carolina Troops after 
the war). Image from Volume IV of Histories of the Several 
Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina in the Great War 
1861-65, edited by Walter Clark (published in 1901 by the State of 
North Carolina). 

North Carolina in the Great War 1861-—'65, one 
of the earliest efforts to document the role 
played by the state in the Civil War. Some 
Junior Reserves officers, particularly at the 
company level, were only a few years older 


than their men. 


Often, poorer farm families suffered hard- 
ships when a member served in the Junior 
Reserves. These families had relied on the 
work of younger boys, with so many adults 
already in the military. Some tried to get 
exemptions from service for their sons. 

The efforts usually did not succeed, as the 
Confederate government tightened the rules 
for exemption. As a result, some Junior Re- 
serves deserted and went home to help with 
the harvest and feed their families. 


While in military service, members of the 
Junior Reserves endured the usual tedium 
of camp life, drill, and guard duty. Some- 
times, they had to march long distances 

in bad weather. Often they did not have 


enough to eat and lacked adequate clothing 
for winter. Many died of diseases such as 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, and measles. 


As North Carolina became a more active 
battleground in the final months of the 

war, the Junior Reserves saw combat. They 
helped defend Fort Fisher, near Wilming- 
ton, on December 25, 1864, and fought in 
the battles of Kinston, or Wyse Fork (March 
8-10, 1865), and Bentonville (March 18-21, 
1865). In some cases, the Junior Reserves 
demonstrated an unsteadiness under enemy 
fire that was not unusual among inexpe- 
rienced Civil War units. In other clashes, 
they behaved bravely and won praise from 
witnesses. Complete casualty figures for the 
Junior Reserves in these and other fights do 
not seem to exist, although it is documented 
that some were killed or wounded. 


Unfortunately, not many wartime docu- 
ments for the Junior Reserves have survived 
at all, whether in the form of official papers 
like muster rolls, or in the form of personal 
diaries or letter collections. It is especially 
unfortunate that very few wartime writings 
from members of the Reserves themselves 
exist. There is more out there from their 
older officers and commanders, but that 

is not quite the same thing. Many records 
simply did not survive the war. Modern 
historians often are limited by what family 
members decided to preserve (and donate 
to archives and other places where they can 
be studied). 


We may find it hard to imagine sending 
thousands of 17-year-old boys off to war 
to live for months without adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter. Yet in the Civil War, 
numerous teens left their families behind 
to endure hunger, enemy troops, and other 
hardships. Many endured much worse 
besides. Although the North Carolina Junior 
Reserves did not play a major role in the 
war, their story remains important in un- 
derstanding the impact of the conflict on the 
Tar Heel State. O% 

iw 
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State flag of the 61st 
Regiment North 
Carolina Troops. The 
flag includes the dates 
of the Mecklenburg 
Resolves and of seces- 
sion. The colors on the 
state flag have tradi- 
tional meanings: red 
stands for courage; blue 
stands for justice; and 
white stands for purity. 
Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum 
of History. 


Carrying the Colors 


\orth Carolina Civil War Flags 


by Tom Belton* 


n July 3, 1863, the final, 

bloody day of the Civil 

War’s Battle of Gettysburg, 

a soldier from the 14th 

Connecticut Volunteers 
captured an enemy’s battle flag. The flag 
belonged to the 52nd Regiment North 
Carolina Troops, which included soldiers 
from almost a dozen counties. Part of 
Brigadier General James Johnston Pet- 
tigrew’s brigade, the 52nd suffered heavy 
losses that day in Pennsylvania: 46 men 
killed in action, 64 wounded, 140 wounded 
and captured, and 91 captured. The flag— 
which the U.S. War Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C., returned to the Tar Heel State 
in 1905—now is part of the North Carolina 
Museum of History collection. 


While many symbols represent the Civil 
War, few have evoked more emotion 

than flags. Even though North Carolina’s 
role and experience in the Civil War hold 
enormous historical importance, most 
modern Tar Heels remain unaware of all 
the flags associated with North Carolina 
and the Confederacy. The state’s Confeder- 
ate troops carried and fought under four 
different kinds of flags: (1) state flags; (2) 
company flags; (3) national flags; and (4) 
battle flags. Today, these banners have be- 
come artifacts that help tell the story of the 
Civil War and those who fought it. 


Before North Carolina withdrew from 

the Union on May 20, 1861, the state had 
no official flag. The State Convention in 
Raleigh had to address this need. On June 
22 the convention approved an official 
North Carolina flag. During the Civil War, 
regiments from both North and South were 
organized at the state level. They carried 
numerical state regimental designations, 
such as the 21st North Carolina or the 21st 
New York. State flags became symbols of 
state pride when regiments displayed them 
on the march or carried them into battle. 


In the early months of the war, volunteers 
joined units organized in their communi- 
ties. Approximately 100 men made up each 
of these units, called companies. Companies 
frequently took names that identified their 
homes, such as the Clayton Yellow Jackets, 
the Forsyth Rifles, or the Rutherford Rifles. 
Ten companies completed a regiment of 
approximately 1,000 men. During elabo- 
rate ceremonies held before they left for 
war, companies often were presented with 
flags made by local women. Sometimes 
these flags had been sewn from the silk of 
women’s dresses, which made them more 
personal. For the soldiers who marched 
away to an uncertain future, company 
flags represented the love and support of 
family, friends, and communities. 


As a new nation, the Confederate States of 
America needed a flag to illustrate its na- 
tional identity. On March 4, 1861, the Provi- 
sional Congress of the Confederacy ap- 
proved a national flag. This flag consisted 
of a red field with a white bar in the center, 
along with a blue canton (a square) in the 
upper left corner. Within the canton, a circle 
of white stars represented the states of the 
Confederacy. This flag became known as 
the “Stars and 
Bars.” 


Unfortunately, 
in battle, the 
design created 
chaos. The flag 
could easily be 
mistaken for the 
United States 
flag, called 

the “Stars and 
Stripes.” In 1863 
Confederate of- 
ficials replaced 
the “Stars and 
Bars” with 
another national 


*Tom Belton served as curator of military history for the North Carolina Museum of His- 7” 
tory. He started work at the museum in January 1979 as the secretary of the Tar Heel Junior 
Historian Association. Belton retired April 29, 2011, the day of this year’s THJHA Annual 4 
Convention. He will be working on a book about the museum flag collection. ; 
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flag called the “Stainless Banner.” This flag 
consisted of a large white field with a Con- 
federate battle flag as the canton. However, 
the large white field could be mistaken 

for a flag of surrender, so this design was 
replaced in March 1865. The third and final 
national flag looked like the Stainless Ban- 
ner, with a red bar added vertically along 
the flag’s right edge (called the fly end), 


At the Battle of First Manassas (also known 
as First Bull Run) in Virginia in July 1861, 
the close resemblance of the Stars and Bars 
to the Stars and Stripes on a smoke-covered 
battlefield created confusion and uncertain- 
ty over unit identities. The tragic result was 
“friendly fire,” as soldiers unknowingly 
shot at their own men. Because the national 
flag of the Confederacy had already been 
approved, leaders decided the army would 
adopt a separate flag, only to be carried in 
battle. Because it was not a national flag, 
the new battle flag never flew over gov- 
ernment buildings or military installations 
during the Civil War. Many people today, 
however, believe it was the only flag of the 
Confederacy. 


During a Civil War battle, troops fought in 
a line. The regimental colonel stood behind 
the center of the line, with the color guard 
and color-bearer placed directly in front 

of him. Due to the terrific battlefield noise 
caused by the firing of rifles and cannons, 
exploding shells, and screams of wounded 
and dying men, soldiers often heard few 
commands. So the colonel passed his orders 
on to the color-bearer with his battle flag. 
All of the troops 

in the battle line 
watched the color- 
bearer and followed 
his movements. If the 
colonel ordered the 
regiment forward, for 
example, the color- 


Company flag of the Pamlico 
Riflemen, Company I, 
Fourth Regiment North 
Carolina State Troops. Both 
Civil War armies relied on 
flags to guide and inspire 
troops. Soldiers often felt 
connected to their unit's flag, 
because it represented their 
community or state. Image 
courtesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


bearer raised his flag and 
moved forward. 


Because of this role in 
leading the regiment, the 
color-bearer became one 

of the most important 

men on the battlefield— 
and a constant target 

for enemy soldiers. Men 
who carried the battle 

flag were chosen for their 
steadfastness and bravery. 
Eight men composed the 
color guard, which meant 
another soldier could 
quickly retrieve the flag if 
the man holding it went 
down. Carrying the flag 
into battle was a danger- 
ous job, with tremendous 
casualty rates. But there was 
never a shortage of volun- 
teers. As the men went into 
combat, their battle flag 
became a visible symbol for 
all of the reasons they were 
willing to fight and die. 


The North Carolina Museum of History 
has the largest collection of Confederate 
flags held by any state-operated museum 
in the South. Fred Olds, the original direc- 
tor of the Hall of History (now the Museum 
of History) made a special effort to locate 
surviving Tar Heel flags and secure them 
for the museum. The majority of the flags 
in the collection were received during 
his service as director. Over the years, 
the museum has acquired more flags 
through donations or purchases. 


The public has never seen many of 
these banners, because each one needs 
conservation work. In recent years, 
Civil War reenactment groups such as 
the 26th North Carolina, Reactivated, and 
heritage organizations like the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans (SCV) have given tens of 
thousands of dollars for flag conservation. 
Once conserved, these flags can be placed 
in exhibits. Today, the Civil War flag collec- 
tion ranks among the museum’s greatest 
historical treasures, reflecting North Caro- 
lina’s rich military heritage. 
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(Above) Battle flag of the 18th Regiment North Carolina 
Troops (Eighth Regiment North Carolina Volunteers). 
Battle flags often list the places where the regiment has 
seen action. (Below) The first national flag of the Second 
Battalion North Carolina Infantry. Images courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 
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The grave of Coa: 


federate spy Rose 
O'Neal Greenhow 
in Wilmington’s 
Oakdale Cemetery. 
Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North 
Carolina Office of 
Archives and History. 


ous 


uch as people send flowers today, people in the 

Civil War era gave keepsake jewelry to some- 

one mourning the death of a loved one. Some 
of this mourning jewelry was made out of gutta-percha, 
a rubbery substance that is easily carved or molded. (Top) 
A prisoner of war carved these rings, eae for sale. 


People considered hair to be a special, @iidnte. and last- 
ing part of them that a loved one could share. Along with 
; -». poetry, fashion advice, piano sheet music, 
“=. and other features, the popular 1800s 
Be. magazine Godey’s Lady’s Book some- 
times offered patterns and instructions 
for what is called hair work jewelry. — _ 
Jewelry like the brooch at left could be 
made from a lock of hair that a soldier 
left behind (or that was clipped athis 
death). This became a way to remember and honor him. | 
Images. courtesy of the North Carolina Museum Ls sat i 
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Remembering the Dead: 
Civil War Mourning 


by LeRae S. Umfleet* 


y the time the Civil War 

began in 1861, North Caro- 
linians observed the deaths 

of loved ones in a variety of 
ways. Called mourning, these 
traditions and rituals developed over sev- 
eral decades. People emphasized objects to 
symbolize a death. Special jewelry, artwork, 
and clothing became visible methods of 
showing grief and sadness. One of the most 
famous individuals to publicly display her 
mourning process was England’s Queen Vic- 
toria. After the death of her husband, Prince 
Albert, in 1859, the queen put on all-black 
clothes. She never wore colors again, mark- 
ing a lifelong period of mourning. Victoria 
set a fashion standard for American women 
facing staggering numbers of wartime deaths. 


Between 1861 and 1865, Tar Heel State 
families watched over 130,000 men and 
boys march off to war with mixed feelings 
of fear and patriotism. Tens of thousands of 
these husbands, sons, and brothers died on 
the battlefield and from wounds or disease. 
North Carolina’s wives, mothers, and sisters 
fell back on mourning 
traditions for comfort. 
Because of shortages 
| of fabric and money, 
| j simple jewelry (some- 
oa times handmade from 
| the hair of the person 
who had died) and 
black clothing became 
primary ways for 
women to show grief. 


Books, magazines, 
catalogs, and newspa- 
pers all provided rules 
and clues about how 
to go about mourning. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book was 
a main source of in- 
formation on fashion, 


etiquette, and other matters related to family 
and social life. Most issues of this magazine 
included examples of appropriate mourn- 
ing dress or articles explaining how proper 
ladies in mourning should behave (such as 
staying away from most social gatherings). 
Researchers also can study photographs, 
letters, and diaries of women who recorded 
their grief and fears. When recounting one 
soldier’s death, Catherine Edmondston, of 
Halifax County, wrote, “How much more 
heavy is the pressure of grief when there is 
nothing to be done but to look the fact [of 
death] steadily in the face.” 


Society expected women to wear mourning 
clothes to display their loss to the world. Full 
mourning—wearing all black and no other 
color—was expected to last at least a year. 
After a year of full mourning, women could 
add small amounts of color to their ward- 
robe, such as white collars on dresses. Other 
colors slowly filtered in. Gray, lavender, 

and purple were all right for what became 
known as “second mourning.” The task of 
sewing and putting together an acceptable 
mourning outfit was difficult. In 1861 Ed- 
monston noted in her diary that, for a week, 
she had been “in a sad task making up my 
mourning for my dear Papa & today for the 
first time put it on. The sight of this black 
dress brings the cause why I wear it more 
fully to my mind, if possible brings him more 
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vividly before me, dear old gentleman! 


How you mourned also depended on things 
like your economic status, gender, and race. 
For example, when mourning the death of a 
wife or female relative, men were not re- 
quired to mourn as long as women; etiquette 
required them to wear a black armband, a 
badge, or a rosette of black fabric. Younger 
widows usually would need to remarry as 
soon as possible, since it was difficult for 
single women to support themselves and 
their children. Therefore, as soon as they had 


“LeRae S. Umfleet is chief of collections management for the North Carolina Department of Cultural 
Resources. In 2007 she received the American Association for State and Local History's Award of Merit 


and WOW Award for her work on the 1898 Wilmington Race Riot Report, and she is author of A Day of 
Blood: The 1898 Wilmington Race Riot. 


Tar Heel women were not always able to wear full mourning, 
complete with veils and bonnets. Mary Jones, who lost a son to 
disease in 1865 and her husband in 1866, is seen in this image 
wearing a black dress with a black collar and a black hair net. This 
combination of clothing shows that she is in mourning. Unless they 
were in mourning, women usually wore white collars with their 
dresses. Mary’s home and farm in what is now North Raleigh were 
ransacked in 1865 by Federal troops. By the time this photo was 
made, she was over 50 years old and living with one of her sons. 
Image from the Crabtree Jones Papers, courtesy of the State Archives, 
North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


demonstrated proper respect for their dead 
husbands, they began to wear clothing that 
was more attractive. Older women stayed 

in mourning (for husbands, children, and 
other relatives) longer than younger ones, 
and some never wore colors again. Wealthier 
women often kept a full wardrobe of mourn- 
ing items, including jewelry, bonnets, veils, 
and gloves. 


As the Civil War progressed, North Carolina 
women had less money and fewer supplies 
like fabric because of the Union blockade of 
Southern ports. It became difficult to display 
proper mourning attire. Many women took 
dresses they already owned and dyed them 
black to meet their needs. Letters and diaries 
recount that some women borrowed mourn- 
ing attire. Others purchased low-quality 
fabrics and supplies at inflated prices just to 
be able to outfit themselves properly. 


The large number of men dying presented 
a range of problems for families back 
home. In mourning traditions, much 
emphasis was placed on a proper burial 
and funeral. At the beginning of the war, 
funerals became patriotic spectacles for 
the community and symbols of loss for the 
family. As the war continued, the reality of 
death and sadness became all too normal. 
Wearing black grew to be a statement of 

a Confederate woman’s dedication to the 
war. With so many men dying in prison 
camps, hospitals, and on battlefields, it 
often became difficult to get all the bodies 
returned to relatives. Numerous diaries and 
letters describe family members searching 
battlefields to retrieve the remains of their 
loved ones for burial at home. 


A’Twitter 


Throughout the ses- 
quicentennial, LeRae 
Umfleet is tweeting 
the words of North 
Carolina civilians who 
witnessed the war. 
Check www.twitter 
.com/civilianwartime 
or the accompanying 
blog, www.civilian 
wartime.wordpress 
.com. The National 
Park Service has a 
similar effort at www 
.nps.gov/civilwar150. 


As the war drew to a close, survivors 
wanted to memorialize the sacrifices of all 
who participated. Women especially took 

to the task of remembering the lives and 
deaths of the state’s Confederate soldiers. 
The development of memorial associations 
led to the placement of monuments to the 
dead in towns and cemeteries across the Tar 
Heel State. The first Civil War monument 
erected in North Carolina stands in the Cross 
Creek Cemetery in Fayetteville. A group of 
local women raised funds and dedicated 

the monument on December 30, 1868. This 
monument, and many others that dot the 
landscape, serve to remind us of past events, 
full of sacrifice and tragedy. We, too, may 
remember the dead. 


African Americans in the 1800s took a much more spiritual ap- 
proach to marking the deaths of loved ones. Many times, outward 
signs of their grieving can be found in grave decorations—broken 
bottles or ceramics to be used by the deceased to break ties with the 
living. This cemetery in Brunswick County has its graves outlined 
in carefully collected and placed conch shells. Image from the North 
Carolina Cemetery Survey, courtesy of Mary Barnes, State Archives, 
North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
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“Measures Not at All Pleasant’: 
Hard Times on the Home Front 


by A. Christopher Meekins* 


Having from absolute necessity beon forced into mea- 
sures not at all pleasant to obtain something to vat by 
the cruel and unfeeling speculators who have been gath- 
oring up at enormous prices, not only broad stuffs but 
ovorything, even down to eggs chickens & vegetables, to 
carry out of our own state for the purpose of speculating 
upon thom, we fool it is our duty, honored and esteomed 
Gov. to inform you truthfully of our proceedings. 
—Mary C. Moore, “soldier's wife,” writing to North Caro- 
lina governor Zebulon Vance, March 21, 1863 


The families are nothing but women and children. . . if 
they had the conn planted they could tend it. . . most of 
thom ane poor people and provided if ut was planted they 
might make support for the year coming, for we do not 
hnow how long the war will last and sf ut Lasts another 
yoar some of us are bound to portsh. 


—Ezra Bullock, soldier, writing to Vance, March 26, 1863 


n April 1861 United States president 
Abraham Lincoln called for troops 

to suppress a growing rebellion in 
the Southern states. Like most lead- 
ers in the North and South, Lincoln 
believed that any real fighting would end 
quickly. There likely would be one or two 
large battles, they thought. If the United 
States, or Union, forces won, the rebellion 
would end. If the Confederate States of 
America won, it would become a separate 
nation. On May 20, 1861, North Carolina 
joined the group of 11 Confederate states that 
seceded, or withdrew, from the United States. 


In the rush to field an army, each side al- 
lowed soldiers to enlist, or join, for one 
month or three months—thinking that the 
fighting would cease before those terms of 
service ran out. The first major battle, fought 
in July 1861 at the small town of Manassas, 
Virginia, near a creek named Bull Run, ended 
with a Confederate military victory. President 
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Lincoln, however, said that he would contin- 
ue to fight to preserve the United States as a 
whole. He refused to acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of the Confederate government. What 
most people at first thought would be a brief 
confrontation became a lengthy struggle. It 
would last four bloody years. Neither side 
was prepared for this extended fight. 


A prolonged war meant soldiers had to 
remain in the army longer than planned. It 
also meant that goods, like food and clothes, 
would be in short supply for both military 
forces and people at home. United States 
forces blockaded Confederate seaports. They 
tried to keep ships from taking materials 
out and tried to prevent goods from other 
countries from reaching the Confederacy. 

At first, the blockade did not work very 
well; however, the longer the fighting con- 
tinued, the more effective the tactic became. 
By spring 1863, many basic goods—such as 
coffee, sugar, and flour—proved very dif- 
ficult to buy in the South. Salt, badly needed 
for food preparation and preservation in the 
days before electricity, became extremely 
scarce. North Carolina built saltworks along 
the coast to harvest salt from seawater, and 
desperate farmwomen scraped smokehouse 
floors to recover what salt they could. 


The demand for such scarce items drove 

up prices. The high prices attracted people 
who would invest in buying the goods, then 
sell them at an even higher price to make as 
much money as possible. Citizens of North 
Carolina grew to dislike speculators, as these 
people were called. Keeping soldiers in the 
army longer than expected led to another 
home front problem. When it came time 

to plant crops in 1863, men serving in the 
military were not available to help with the 
farmwork. Tar Heels became discontented 
over both of these issues. Many sent letters 
appealing to Governor Zebulon Vance. Some 
even took matters into their own hands. 


*A. Christopher Meekins is the correspondence archivist at the North Carolina State Archives 
and chairs the symposium subcommittee for the Office of Archives and History's Civil War 


sesquicentennial committee. He holds an MA in history from North Carolina State University 
and has written on dissent in Civil War-era North Carolina. 


As the Civil War raged on, life became increasingly difficult for 
ordinary citizens. Ezra Bullock, of Edgecombe County, was one of 
many soldiers who wrote to Governor Zebulon Vance about his 
family’s hardships. Vance, a Buncombe County native elected in 
1862 and again in 1864, clashed often with Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis over states’ rights and individual liberties, strug- 
gling to meet the needs of both North Carolinians and the 
Confederate government. Image courtesy of the State Archives, North 
Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


Speculators drove up the cost of supplies in 
Salisbury until local women acted against 
them. Forty or 50 women—remembered in 
primary sources only as soldiers’ wives— 
gathered in town. They began going from 
business to business, demanding that shop- 
keepers sell them goods at a fair price. North 
Carolina’s government had set the price of a 
barrel of flour at $19.50, but merchants had 
been going against the regulation of such 
price controls to sell flour for as much as $50 
a barrel. At first, the Salisbury merchants 
refused to cooperate. The women threatened 
to take the goods without paying at all. Con- 
fronted by such hostility, the shopkeepers, 
one by one, agreed to the citizens’ demands. 
After losing 10 barrels of flour to the group, 
merchant Michael Brown immediately wrote 
the governor to complain and ask for help. 


Mary Moore, a Salisbury woman, also 
wrote to Governor Vance. She detailed the 
hardships that women in the state faced 
and described the greed of the speculators. 
In December 1863 the General Assembly 
of North Carolina passed a measure to 
provide relief for the wives and families 

of soldiers serving in the Confederate 
army. The law granted money that county 
officials could use to purchase goods, for 
the benefit and use of these families. This 
aid eased the problem of shortages enough 
to end the riotous actions of the Salisbury 
women. Of course, the law helped families 
all over North Carolina. 


In Their 
Own Words 


Check these sites for pri- 
mary source documents: 


www. nccivilwar150 
.com/history/digital 
resources.htm 


civilwar150nc.word 
press.com 


www.wcu.edu/library/ 
DigitalColl/CIVILWAR/ 
INDEX.HTM 


docsouth.unc.edu/in 
dex.html 


teachingamericanhis 
tory.org/library 


Most Tar Heels depended on agriculture 
to survive. Some soldiers received letters 
from their families asking them to return 
from the battlefront and plant a new crop. 
Soldiers like Ezra Bullock, of Edgecombe 
County, then wrote to Governor Vance 
begging for leaves of absence so they 
could go home and work to save their 
families from going hungry. Women such 
as Mary Owens petitioned the governor 
for the release of sons or husbands so that 
they could work on farms. The military 
needed soldiers, though, and could not 
afford to let them leave. Men were torn 
between the needs of the Confederacy and 
the needs of their families. Some deserted 
the army long enough to slip home and plant 
crops, before returning to battlefields. Vance 
assisted these men by offering a general 
reprieve from punishment if any soldier who 
had gone home for such a purpose would 
come back to the army. 


www.archives.gov/ex 
hibits/civil-war/ 


www.archives.gov/edu 
cation/lessons/civil-war- 
reconstruction.html 


memory.loc.gov/am 
mem/index.html 


Many books of letters 
and other Civil War 
documents have been 
published. Explore your 
local library! 


The unexpected length of the war created 
hardships on the home front that affected 
everyone. By 1865, food became so scarce 
that soldiers in the Confederate army, as well 
as their families at home, faced starvation. In 
the end, the Confederacy collapsed as much 
for the lack of food and other supplies as for 
defeat in battle. Details of these hard times 
and unpleasant measures are preserved in 
the records at the North Carolina State 
Archives in Raleigh. This article used letters 
to the governor and some newspaper mate- 
rials. The State Archives stores many more re- 
cords of the era that the public can research. 
Documents and other primary sources help 
modern Tar Heels remember the Civil War. 
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arriet Jacobs, of Eden- 
ton, escaped slavery via 
fe the maritime Under- 
ground Railroad (a network of wa- 
terways used by African Americans 


Jacobs was drawn by 


-woman, particu-  — Edna Hathaway 
larly her decision — Lawrence, pastor of 
to hide in an attic Kadesh AME Zion 
Church in Edenton 


_ for nearly seven 
--years, aS a way to 
escape the abuses 
and indignities 

of being held in 
bondage. 


and a public school 
art teacher, for the 
cover of a 2003 bro- 
chure. Image courtesy 
of Historic Edenton 
State Historic Site. 


4 Did you know that during the Civil 
__ War, Jacobs supported former slaves 
by providing education and relief for 
~ those who faced illiteracy, illness, 

_ and hunger? She also was an out- 
spoken advocate for U.S. Colored 
__ Troops. Visit harrietjacobs.org to 
learn much more about her story. 


Nell More Tar Heel tales to research: 


John A. Copeland Jr., of 

Raleigh, who took part 
in the raid on Harpers 
Ferry with John Brown 


Abraham H. Gal- 
loway, who escaped 
slavery and became 
an important Union spy 
and African American 
leader (Note that this 
is a different Abraham 
Galloway than the one 
who appears in the 
article at right!) 


Elizabeth Keckly, 
dressmaker and con- 
fidante to First Lady 
Mary Todd Lincoln 


Parker D. Robbins, of 
Bertie County, sergeant 
major in the Second 
U.S. Colored Cavalry 


—Michelle Lanier 
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United States Colored Troops: 
Fighting for Freedom 


by John H. Haley, PhD* 


n elaborate cer- 
emony took place 
February 7, 1998, in 
Southport. Modern 
Civil War reenactors, 
representing both Confederate and 
Union troops, honored the memory 
and rededicated the graves of two 
veterans of that war: Abram Blount 
and Abraham Galloway. Blount, a 
20-year-old formerly enslaved man 
from Hyde County, enlisted in the 
37th Regiment United States Colored 
Troops (USCT) on December 10, 
1863. In the final stages of the war, 
18-year-old Galloway, born a slave in 
Smithville (now Southport), enlisted 
in the same regiment. When the war 
ended, both men settled in Smith- 
ville. Upon their deaths, each was 
buried there in John Smith Cemetery. 


Few soldiers in history better un- 
derstood the goals for which they 
fought than African Americans—of- 
ten called “colored” people at the 
time—who joined the Union army 
during the Civil War. Especially after 
President Abraham Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation on 
January 1, 1863, these men knew 
that the war’s outcome would mean 
the difference between slavery and 
freedom for African Americans in 
the United States. Risking capture 
or even death, free and enslaved 
African Americans sought refuge 
within Union-occupied territory in 
northeastern North Carolina. They 
flooded areas including Plymouth, 
New Bern, Beaufort, and Roanoke 
Island, which fell under Federal 
control in early 1862. Often referred 
to as refugees, freedmen, or contra- 
band, these African Americans 


provided valuable service to the 
Union as spies, pilots, messengers, 
guides, and laborers. They also 
served in the United States Navy 
and as recruits for USCT units. 


Before the establishment of the 
national Bureau of Colored Troops 
in May 1863, it was reported that 
freedmen near Beaufort were drilling 
with weapons they had purchased 
for themselves. In New Bern they 
had formed their own militia. On 
June 19, 1863, the first company of 
USCT raised in North Carolina— 
and quite possibly the nation— 

was organized as an element of 
Colonel Edward A. Wild’s proposed 
African Brigade. The brigade’s 

First Regiment of North Carolina 
Colored Volunteers was based at 
New Bern. That town’s Colored 
Women’s Union for the Benefit of the 
Colored Brigade paid for its battle 
flag, inscribed with the word liberty. 
The Christian Recorder, a publication 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, reported that the colored 
people of New Bern were glad to 
cooperate in the defense of freedom. 


The African Brigade did not develop 
as originally planned. Its major units 
were later designated as the 35th 
Regiment USCT, 36th Regiment 
USCT, 37th Regiment USCT, and 
14th U.S. Colored Heavy Artillery. 
USCT recruits came from a variety 
of states, so these units were not 
exclusively made up of native North 
Carolinians. (Perhaps the best- 
known unit of African American 
troops was the 54th Massachusetts 
Infantry; the 1989 movie Glory told 
part of its story.) 


*Dr. John H. Haley is a retired history professor who last taught at the University of North 
Carolina at Wilmington. 
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Soldiers from Company E, Fourth U.S. Colored Infantry, pose at Fort Lincoln, 
Washington, D.C., shortly after the Civil War. The unit was among those that 


saw action at Fort Fisher and other North Carolina locations. Image from the 
Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division. 


At first, African American troops faced racial dis- 
crimination and prejudice from both the U.S. War 
Department and white Union soldiers. Colored 
troops received less pay and fewer food rations than 
white soldiers, they were given inferior equipment, 
and they were often required to perform servile 
labor for white units. They could not become officers 
unless they were chaplains (clergymen) or medical 
doctors. Besides, black soldiers had no guarantee that 
if captured, they would be treated properly as pris- 
oners of war. They were more likely to be killed or 
condemned to excessive hard labor. They could also 
be returned to slavery. 


The number of African American recruits from the 
Tar Heel State steadily increased during the war. John 
Randolph, a former slave from Washington, North 
Carolina, wrote in July 1864 that he hoped “the heroic 
deeds of colored men on the battlefield would show 
the world that we are deserving of the rights and title 
of citizens—a people worthy to be free—worthy to 

be respected.” Units formed in North Carolina par- 
ticipated in a variety of combat or combat-support 
operations and missions in Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Florida, and Texas, as well as in their home 
state. Their performance equaled that of other units. 
Occasionally, USCT members received recognition, 
including the Congressional Medal of Honor, the na- 
tion’s highest decoration for bravery in combat. 


The gigantic Union naval and army forces that 
invaded North Carolina near Carolina Beach in the 
winter of 1864-1865 included at least nine USCT 
regiments. Seasoned veterans who had fought in 
the battles of the Wilderness, the Crater, and New 
Market Heights in Virginia made up some of these 


> regiments. Once ashore, they took part in attacks and 


other combat engagements that led to the capture of 
Fort Fisher and surrender of Wilmington. USCT units 
were among the victorious Union forces that entered 
that town on February 22, 1865. Approximately six 
weeks later, on April 3, 1865, the 36th USCT—formed 
in North Carolina—enjoyed the distinction of being 
the first Union infantry regiment to enter Richmond, 
Virginia, the capital of the Confederate States of 
America. After the surrender of General Joseph E. 
Johnston’s Confederate troops near Durham on April 
26, 1865, USCT units participated in a grand Union 
victory parade in Raleigh, reviewed by General 
William T. Sherman. 


Along with their combat role, USCT units often 


) thought of themselves as liberators and carriers of 


culture. They established churches, schools, lodges, 


' and literary societies. Their very presence in an area 


offered vivid testimony to the end of slavery and the 
beginning of a new social order. The Christian Recorder 
reported that during the parade that followed the 
surrender of Wilmington, colored people (young and 
old) crowded the streets, cheering and exclaiming, 
“The chain is broken, joy! Freedom today.” Sergeant 
N. B. Sterrett, of the 39th USCT, asked one elderly 
African American woman if she was glad to see 
black troops. She replied, “It seemed that the good 
Lord has opened the heavens and handed you down 
in answer to my prayer.” Another woman reunited 
with her son, who had “left his home a slave, but had 
returned in the garb of a Union soldier, free, a man.” 


Colored troops also gained knowledge and lead- 
ership skills that became useful later in life. For 
example, David Chapman, of Pitt County, enlisted 

in the 37th USCT in 1864 at age 17. Chapman was 
discharged as a sergeant when the war ended. He 
settled in Brunswick County, where he became a civic, 
educational, and religious leader. For him, as for so 
many others, the Civil War changed everything. ~ 


This reunion of members of the 35th U.S. Colored Troops (First N.C. Colore 
Infantry) took place at the Prince Hall Masonic Lodge in Plymouth around 1905. 
Image courtesy of Earl Ijames, North Carolina Museum of History. 
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oldiers during the 
Civil War often used 
the following words 
and phrases. Can you 
match the 1860s term in 
Column A below with its 
modern meaning in Col- 
umn B? Answers appear 
on the bottom of page 23. 


Column A 


. Blue belly 

. Bread basket 
. Campaign 

. Coosh 

. Fit to be tied 
. Fresh fish 
EGLO 


. Goobers 
. Hish and hash 
. Housewife 


. Hornets 
. Hunky-dory 


me ee Ee 
Ee oe OO} Igor. UI Re Wee 


. Kepi 


— 
Jas 


. Laboratory 


_ 
UI 


. Pony 


_ 
OY 


. Possum 


— 
SN 


. Sawbones 

. Skedaddle 

. Sutler 

. Up the spout 


Ne 
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Column B 


A. A buddy or friend 

B. Hat or cap 

C. To be in trouble or retreat 

D. Insulting term for a Union soldier 

E. Stomach 

F. A surgeon 

G. Series of battles 

H. Peanuts 

I. Building where ammunition was 
made 

J. New soldiers 

K. Bullets 

L. Cornmeal and bacon grease fried 
together 

M. Area where a battle is being fought 

N. Boy soldier or small adult soldier 

O. One-dish meal made from whatever 

a soldier had on hand 

P. Small sewing kit with needles, thread, 
buttons, etc. 

Q. Run away or retreat 

R. OK or good 

S. Angry 

T. Civilian who followed soldiers to sell 

food, tobacco, toiletries, clothing 
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Try a Little 
Hardtack 


Hardtack is a hard biscuit made 
of flour, salt, and water often 
given to Civil War soldiers as part 
of their daily rations. Try making 
and tasting your own hardtack: 


Ingredients: 

Two parts flour 
One part water 
Pinch or two of salt 


Directions: 
Preheat oven to 375 degrees. 


Put flour and salt into a bowl and 
stir them together. Add water a 

bit at a time, still stirring. When 
the mixture gets too thick to stir 
with the spoon, continue with your 
hands. 


If the dough is sticky, add a little 
more flour. If powdery, add a little 
more water. 


Shape the dough into a ball. Flatten 
it on a floured surface with the palm 
of your hand. Roll out dough until 
about 14” thick. Cut into squares or 
circles. Use a skewer or nail to poke 
even holes in each piece. 


Place on baking sheet. Bake until 
browned on both sides, about 10 


minutes per side. 


Taste your hardtack! 


(Adapted from American Kids in His- 
tory Series: Civil War Days) 


Food for Thought 


he Civil War caused food shortages 


Raleigh Food Prices, 1S62-1S65 throughout North Carolina and many 
other states. With many farmers fighting 
1862 1863 1864 1865 in the war, fewer people were producing food. 
Those who did raise crops had to give a portion 
Bacon (1 pound) $0.33 $1.00 $5.50 $7.50 to Confederate agents for use in the war, fur- 
ther reducing supplies for those on the home 
Beef (Ib.) 12 250 3.00 front. The demand for this lower supply raised 
prices quickly and dramatically. Protests and 
Pork (Ib.) 4.00 5.50 bread riots over the lack of food and high prices 


occurred in some cities. 


Sugar (Ib.) : : 12.00 30.00 
Use the chart (at left) of Raleigh food prices 


Corn (bushel) 50 20.00 30.00 during the war to answer the following ques- 
tions. Answers appear on page 45. 


Meal (bu.) 20.00 30.00 
1. What percent did the price of a bushel of 
Potatoes (bu.) : 7.00 30.00 wheat increase from 1862 to 1864? 
Between 1862 and 1865? 


Yams (hu.) 6.00 35.00 
2. A pound of bacon costs about $5.45 today. If 
Wheat (bu.) ; 25.00 50.00 the price of bacon rose the same percent in the 
next three years as it rose between 1862 and 
Flour (barrel) 18.00 35.00 125.00 500.00 1865, what would the price be in three years? 


3. Imagine that you have $20.00 to spend on 
—From William K. Boyd, “Fiscal and Economic food, and it is 1863 in Raleigh. If you bought 


Conditions in North Carolina during the War,” North two pounds of each kind of meat, one bushel of 
Carolina Booklet, 1915 wheat, and one bushel of potatoes, how much 


money would you have left? 


MONUMENTAL TASK NEN 


ince 1868 and as recently as 2010, groups in the Tar ei WW pay TIFFY DOLLARS oe 
Heel State have built monuments to remember the peo- oe “9 Neen Ma Age : 
ee 


| 
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ple and events of the Civil War. Many monuments recog- ce, So 
nize Confederate soldiers from a certain county, for example. Bom 
Others note North Carolinians who fought for the Union. pts 1863 note oie e asa of mp eo ee 
. Y and a woman represen ing e Koman go ess Justitia (justice). 

Monuments from northern states dot the national cemeteri€S ji. res from mythology commonly appear on paper money 

in New Bern and Salisbury. A memorial to the United States from this time. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Collection, 

Colored Troops stands in Hertford University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
Is there a Civil War monument near you? Make Your Own Money 
Access a database at ncmonuments.ncdcr Look at the symbols and designs on this 
.gov to search for monuments in your area. bill, on those on page 41, and on modern- 
Visit one of these monuments, and learn all day bills. Then design your own bill using 
that you can about it. Then try designing symbols that relate to 2011 and to your 
your own monument. What do you think is school, town, or county. 


important to remember about the war? 
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by Andrew Duppstaat* 


hen you visit the CSS 
Neuse State Historic 
Site in Kinston, 

the remains of the 
Confederate ironclad 
there may seem like an ancient relic ofa 
bygone era. But when the ship was built, 

it stood on the cutting edge of technology. 
In the 1860s, no airplanes, tanks, or radios 
existed. But historians often consider the 
Civil War the first “modern” war due to 
advances such as ironclad ships. New 
technologies made the armies and navies 
much more efficient. Such increased 
efficiency, however, translated into higher 
casualty rates and even more destruction 
and devastation. This article will examine 
four crucial advances: the transition from 
smoothbore weapons to rifled weapons; the 
switch from sailing ships to steam-powered 
ships; the development of ironclad war- 
ships and submarines; and the use of 
torpedoes and land mines. 


Rifled Weapons 
First, one of the most significant advances 
in weaponry was the change from smooth- 
bore weapons to rifled weapons. Rifling 
consisted of spiral grooves cut into the 
weapon’s barrel. The projectile engaged 
those grooves when the weapon was 

fired, making the projectile spin as it flew 
through the air. Rather than firing a round 
ball (like those used in the Revolutionary 
War), rifled weapons fired a conical bullet. 
These conical bullets proved much more 
accurate and could hit targets at a greater 
distance. For instance, a smoothbore 
musket was accurate to about 80 yards, 
but a rifled musket was accurate to 300 
yards or more. Battlefield tactics did not 


This rifle was made ca. 1863 at the Fayetteville Arsenal and 
Armory. The Confederate government converted that former U.S. 
Arsenal into the second-largest small-arms factory in the South. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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The “Modern” Civil War: 
Advances in Military and Naval Technology 


Sis: 
An interior view of the “Pulpit” area of Fort Fisher, taken in 
January 1865 after the Federal bombardment. Forts built during 
the Civil War era were made of earth. Image from the Library of 
Congress, Prints and Photographs Division. 


change with this increase in accuracy, 
however. Most Civil War officers still told 
their men to hold their fire until the enemy 
was within 100 yards—making the rifled 
musket a much deadlier weapon. 


Rifles had existed for well over a century 
before the Civil War, but people mainly 
used them for hunting rather than as mili- 
tary weapons. In previous wars, riflemen 
were utilized as sharpshooters. The United 
States Army had standardized the use of 
rifled muskets in 1855. The Confederate 
army used a variety of weapons, but rifled 
muskets became the weapons of choice for 
its army as well. 


Armies first used rifled cannons, or 
artillery pieces, in the Civil War. With their 
increased range and accuracy, rifled can- 
nons made an entire generation of forts 
obsolete. Brick and masonry forts such as 
Fort Macon, constructed between 1826 and 
1834, had been built to withstand bombard- 
ment by smoothbore cannons. Rifled 
cannons firing larger, heavier projectiles 
with greatly increased accuracy could 
breach such fortifications rather easily. To 
counteract rifled cannons, forts built 
during the Civil War were earthen 
forts constructed of dirt, such as Fort 
Fisher and Fort Anderson. Earthen forts 
could absorb incoming artillery shells and 
better protect the men and material inside. 


*Andrew Duppstadt serves as assistant curator of education and historic weapons program 


coordinator for the Division of State Historic Sites and Properties. Duppstadt holds a 
BA and an MA in history from the University of North Carolina at Wilmington. He has 
worked for the division since 2001, the past four years in his current position. 


Steam-Powered Ships 

A second big Civil War-era innovation 

in technology was the switch from sail- 
ing ships to steam-powered ships. Boilers 
fired by coal produced the steam pressure 
needed for these ships’ engines to turn the 
paddle wheels or propellers that made the 
vessels move through the water. 


Even though the first steam-powered ship 
in the United States had been launched 

in 1807, the U.S. Navy in 1860 remained 
largely a sailing fleet. The adoption of 
steam power aided both the Union and 
Confederate navies, but it also presented 
new challenges. Steamships usually moved 
faster than sailing vessels (a quality that 
the Confederates used to their advantage 
in the blockade-running trade), but steam- 
ers could carry a limited amount of coal. 
Crews needed fueling stations and a good 
supply of high-quality coal. Also, steam 
engines required some sailors 
to develop new skills, in 
order to deal with mechanical 
issues and breakdowns, much 
like their predecessors had to 
learn to make and repair sails. 


Steamships proved superior 
to sailing ships in sea-to- 
land engagements. Because 
of wind and current, sailing 
vessels often had to anchor in 
front of their target on land 
to take aim. In turn, the ships 
became stationary targets at 
which heavy seacoast guns 
easily could fire. Steam power | 
gave warships the ability to 
fire while moving. A moving 
target is more difficult to hit. 
This mobility, combined with 
the development of rifled 
guns, gave naval forces a 
distinct advantage in sea- 
to-land engagements. This 
advantage became apparent 
in August 1861. The Union 
navy successfully bombarded 
and forced the surrenders of 
Fort Clark and Fort Hatteras 
on the Outer Banks, gain- 

ing control of Hatteras Inlet 
early in the war. 


ironclad Warships and Submarines 
Along with steam power, another advance 
in naval technology was the development 
of ironclad warships and submarines. 
Both France and England had created 
iron-plated warships in the 1850s, and 
many American naval officers took notice. 
Both the Union and Confederate navies 
designed and built ironclads during the 
Civil War. Almost all ironclads were steam 
powered. Most were designed to ride low 
in the water, making them harder to hit. 
Builders made ironclads partially of wood, 
which they then covered with iron plating. 
These vessels represent the transition from 
wooden, sail-powered ships to completely 
metal, steam-powered ships. 


The most famous of all the ironclads was 
the USS Monitor, built in New York and 
commissioned in February 1862. It sank in 
a storm off the North Carolina coast near 


The Southern navy turned to iron- 
clad ships to try and offset the 
Union advantage on the seas. Two 
of North Carolina’s most famous 
ironclads were the CSS Neuse and 
the CSS Albemarle. The Confederates 
built the Neuse at Whitehall, Wayne 
County, to help drive the Federals 
out of New Bern and the Pamlico 
Sound region. After being outfitted 
in Kinston, the ironclad ran aground 
in April 1864 while sailing down the 
Neuse River; rising waters freed it. 
The crew of the ship, which never 
saw significant action, destroyed it 
in March 1865 to prevent its capture. 
Today, the hull of the Neuse rests 
under a shelter at the state historic 
site in Kinston. Image courtesy of Don 
Pierce, Civil War Traveler. 


Work on the CSS Albemarle began in a cornfield along the Roanoke River at 
Edwards Ferry in January 1863. Completed at Halifax, the ironclad played an 
important role during the Confederate recapture of Plymouth in April 1864, ram- 
ming and sinking the USS Southfield and driving away the USS Miami. Lieutenant 
William B. Cushing of the U.S. Navy sank the Albemarle with a torpedo in October 
1864. Plymouth soon fell to the Federals again. Image courtesy of the Alfred Barden 
Collection, State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
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Hatteras in December 1862. The 
Monitor featured a unique re- 
volving turret, a small armored 
tower at the top of the ship 

that turned and protected guns 
mounted inside it. Throughout 
the war, the navies built many 
variations of this vessel. Some even had 
two turrets. Another type of 

ironclad, the casemate | 
ironclad, utilized fixed, 
angled walls instead 
of the revolving tur- 
ret. This design was 
simpler and cheap- 
er to build. The 
Confederate navy 
built only casemate 
ironclads, which also 
could carry more cannons. 
Ironclads stood up to 
almost every test they 
faced in the Civil War, 
with the exception of 
torpedoes, or underwater mines, which will 
be discussed later. 


“We fired about thirty shells at 
the ram [CSS Albemarle] but they 
had no effect on her.” 


—Surgeon’s Steward Sayers O. Nich- 
ols, USS Miami, May 4, 1864 


Four ironclads were completed in North 
Carolina during the war: the CSS Albemarle 
at Edwards Ferry on the Roanoke River; the 
CSS Neuse at Kinston on the Neuse River; 
and the CSS Raleigh and CSS North Caro- 
lina at Wilmington on the Cape Fear River. 
All were destroyed in the war or shortly 
thereafter. Only the CSS Albemarle sank in 

a combat action; crews of the other three 
wrecked or sank them to avoid capture. 


The first vessels that we would recognize 
as submarines were developed during 

the Civil War. The USS Alligator and the 
Confederate H. L. Hunley represent the 
best-known examples. Like the Monitor, the 
Alligator sank off the North Carolina coast 
in a storm in April 1863. The Hunley suc- 
cessfully sank a Union warship, the USS 
Housatonic, in Charleston (South Carolina) 
Harbor before being lost beneath the waves 
in February 1864. One of the eight crew 
members who died on the Hunley was 
North Carolina native James A. Wicks. 


Torpedoes and Land Mines 
Finally, the Civil War saw the first wide- 
spread use of torpedoes (underwater 
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This is a reproduction of a keg torpedo with a Raines sensitive primer 
as its detonating device. Image courtesy of Mike Kochan and Chris Grimes. 


mines) and land mines. Many different 
torpedo designs were utilized, mainly by 
the Confederacy. No matter the design, 
these weapons worked the same way. They 
were placed in the water just below the 
surface. When an unsuspecting ship ran 
into a torpedo, it detonated, blowing a hole 
in the ship’s hull and causing it to 
sink. This was the major 
weakness of the 
ironclads; most 
only had iron 
plating on the 
part of the 
/ ship above 
the water. 
The hull, be- 
low the water, 
had no protec- 
tion from torpedoes. 


Some torpe- 
does were 
electrically 
detonated with a battery or a hand-cranked 
generator. Others had a fixed fuse that fired 
upon contact with a ship. The same deto- 
nating methods were used with land mines. 
North Carolina native General Gabriel 
Raines, a West Point graduate from Craven 
County, developed one of the most widely 
used torpedo fuses of the Confederacy, 
among his other contributions to advancing 
military technology. Torpedoes utilizing the 
Raines fuse were responsible for sinking 
numerous Union vessels. The Confederates 
used torpedoes and land mines at various 
locations in the Tar Heel State, such as Fort 
Fisher, and in many rivers, including the 
Cape Fear and the Roanoke. 


All of these technological advances played 
an important role in the conduct of the Civil 
War. Each one impacted the war in North 
Carolina. In some cases, North Carolinians 
took an active role in using the technol- 
ogy, and in other instances the technology 
worked against them. These developments 
forever changed warfare, making the Civil 
War a time of great transition and change in 
military technology. 


See What You Can Learn... 
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by Greg Mast* 


n May 1842 a traveling artist 

known as “Dr. Davis” ar 

rived in the town of Halifax, 

in Halifax County. He an- 

nounced that, for six dollars, 
he would make daguerreotypes for 
interested parties. As part of his 
service, the man offered to “explain 
the principles of this curious art.” 
The “curious art” was what we now 
call photography. Daguerreotypes— 
images produced on silver or 
silver-coated copper plates—were 
the first kind of photographs. And 
Dr. Davis (his exact identity remains 
unknown) seems to have been the 
first person to produce photographs 
in North Carolina. By the time the 
Civil War began in 1861, photogra- 
phy was becoming more popular. 
Today, photographs can help us 
remember that important event in 
American history. 
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Private David Turner Dye, of Moore are enlisted July 7, 


A group of French scientists had invented 
photography during the 1830s. The main 
inventor, Louis J. M. Daguerre (for whom 
daguerreotypes were named) transferred 
his patent rights to the French government 
for a pension. The government generously 
decided to make the technology available 
without restriction. Word of the marvel- 
ous new product arrived at New York in 
September 1839. Traveling photographers 
such as Dr. Davis appeared across much of 


North Carolina during the 1840s and 1850s. 


Resident photographers soon followed. 
As early as 1846, Dr. Charles Dorratt, a 
Raleigh portrait painter, began offering 
photographs as well as paintings in his 
studio. His work, he claimed, “cannot be 
surpassed either in distinctness of outline, 
or in correctness of resemblance.” By the 
next decade, photography studios opened 
in several Tar Heel towns. 


Photographic technology changed 
rapidly. During the 1850s, other kinds of 
photographs that proved cheaper and 


wad Mast is a native of Watauga County who currently lives in Person County. He is the author 


1862—days after turning 18—in Company A (“McNeill’s 
Partisan Rangers”), 63rd Regiment North Carolina Troops (Fifth 
Regiment N.C. Cavalry). His brother’s death during the war 
greatly affected Turner, and after the war he became a minister. 
He founded Turner’s Chapel Church in his home county. This 
photograph features some hand tinting; Dye’s cheeks, for exam- 
ple, appear rosy. Image courtesy of Dianne Armstrong, great-grand- 
daughter of David Turner Dye. 


quicker to create replaced the difficult-to- 
make daguerreotype. These included the 
ambrotype, on which the photographic 
image appears on a plate of glass, and the 
ferrotype (often but incorrectly called the 
tintype), which used a piece of sheet iron 
to capture an image. By 1860, almost all 
photographs made in North Carolina were 
ambrotypes or ferrotypes. A few American 
photographers made the more modern 
kind of photographic print, on paper or 
cardboard, before the Civil War. But few, if 
any, of that kind of print appeared in the 
Tar Heel State until after the war. 


All these early kinds of photographs— 
daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, and ferro- 
types—share features that make them seem 
odd to modern eyes. They are very different 
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State Troops and Volunteers: A Photographic Record of North Carolina’s Civil War 
Soldiers, Volume I (Raleigh: Division of Archives and History, N.C. Department of Cultural 


from digital photography or even paper 
prints. Most of the old photos are pre- 
served in small folding cases, often made of 
leather, that look like a small book. Many 
are encased in decorative metal frames, es- 
pecially the fragile glass ambrotypes. Civil 
War collectors call these old photographs 
“hard images.” Another confusing feature 
of the hard images is that they are mirror 
images! That feature is quite noticeable in 
many soldier portraits. Guns and swords 
sometimes appear to be on the wrong side, 
and company letters on hats and caps often 
look backward. Some photos have been 
handtinted with paints or pastels to add a 
bit of color to the black-and-white images. 


The countless photographs left by partici- 
pants in the Civil War help illustrate its 
legacy. Most of those images are individual 
soldier portraits, but in the Northern states 
artists such as Matthew Brady and Alex- 
ander Gardner basically invented the craft 
of photographic journalism. Taking their 
cameras into military camps, aboard naval 
ships, and even onto battlefields, these men 
produced a realistic, pictorial—and at times 
horrific—record of the great struggle. 


No Southern photographer left an archive 
such as those of Brady and Gardner. In- 
deed, the war led to a decline in photogra- 
phy in most of the region. 
In North Carolina, 
many photographers 
went out of business. 
Some had difficulty 
getting supplies, 
which became 
scarce because of the 
Union’s blockade of 
Confederate ports. 
Other photogra- 
phers simply became 
soldiers. In contrast, 
photography thrived 
in parts of eastern 
North Carolina un- 
der Federal occupa- 
tion, particularly in 
New Bern. 


A few places where 

you can view more e 
images from the Civil : 
War: ; 


Private W. T. Harbison 
of Company B, 11th 
North Carolina Infantry. 
Image from the Library of 
Congress, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


www. flickr.com/pho 
tos/north-carolina- 
state-archives/sets 


www.lib.unc.edu/ 
ncc/pcoll/civilwar/ 


www.archives.gov/research/arc/topics/ 
civil-war/brady.html 


memory.loc.gov/ammem/cwphtml/ 
cwphome.htm 


At a time when the 
supply of photog- 
raphers shrank, the 


www.flickr.com/photos/library_of_con 
gress/sets/72157625520211184/ 
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John Thomas Jones was an undergraduate at the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill when the war began. He enlisted 
in April 1861 and rose to become lieutenant colonel of the 26th 
Regiment North Carolina Troops. Jones was killed in action May 
6, 1864, at the Battle of the Wilderness in Virginia. Image courtesy 
of the Society for the Historical Preservation of the 26th Regiment 
North Carolina Troops. 


demand for their services expanded. More 
than 100,000 young North Carolinians be- 
came Confederate soldiers and sailors, and 
more than 10,000 joined the United States 
Army and Navy. The cost of a photograph 
was not too expensive. The Confederacy 
paid privates in its army eleven dollars 
per month, and a small ambrotype cost 
about four dollars. Soldiers flocked to the 
remaining North Carolina photographers, 
but many waited until their regiments 
moved to another state. Most Tar Heel 
soldiers served in General Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia, so they often 
had chances to visit photographers in the 
Confederate capital of Richmond, Virginia. 
One Richmond photographer, his identity 
unknown, used a distinctive painted back- 
drop displaying a small house. His work 
proved very popular among North Carolin- 
ians, and many of his photographs survive. 


Tar Heel soldiers eagerly sought 
photographs of themselves. They usually 
wore their new and striking uniforms, and 
often wielded guns, swords, or knives in 

a seemingly fierce manner. Most of these 


soldiers were farm boys. Many had never 
traveled more than a few miles from their 
homes. Very suddenly, they were uprooted 
from their families, given weapons and 
equipment, packed upon railroad trains 
(which they likely had never seen before), 
and sent hundreds of miles to strange and 
dangerous places. The harsh realities of war 
soon became apparent. Besides the obvious 
hazards of the battlefield, illness rapidly 
spread through the ranks. North Carolina 
did not secede until May 1861, but by the 
end of that year, more than 1,600 Tar Heel 
soldiers had died from diseases such as 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, and measles. 


Many of the young men visited a photogra- 
pher so they could share their new experi- 
ences with their families and sweethearts in 
a vivid and permanent way. However, James 
K. Wilkerson, a Granville County farmer 
who served in Company K, 56th Regiment 
North Carolina Troops, perhaps expressed a 
more common reason to visit a photography 
studio. Wilkerson wanted to have “my pikter 
taken,” he wrote his parents, because “I dont 
know as you all will ever have the opportu- 
nity of See[ing] me any more or not.” Private 
Wilkerson did survive the war, but thou- 
sands of Tar Heel troops (about one in three 
of those who served) did not. 


Today, scholars, collectors, and enthusiasts 
eagerly seek and study photographs from 
the Civil War. For almost the first time in 
United States history (a handful of images 
survive from the Mexican-American War), a 
photographic record of a great event in the 
making of our country is available for study. 
Many of those images have been published 
and can be found in 
libraries or online. Oth- 
ers are held by private 
collectors or by public 
institutions like the 
North Carolina Mu- 
seum of History. Most, 
however, remain where 
they have always been: 
in the possession of 

the descendants and 
relatives of the soldiers 
photographed. 


Andrew Hull Courtney 
worked as a farmer and tanner 
in Caldwell County prior to 
enlisting in Company F (the 
“Hibriten Guards”), 26th 
Regiment North Carolina 
Troops, in July 1862. At the 
Battle of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 
1863, his company, 91-men 
strong, sustained 100 percent 
casualties: every soldier was 
killed or wounded. Courtney 
survived, but a wound to his 
left leg required amputation. 
Notice the backdrop in this 
photograph and in the one 
above it, which was used at a 
popular Richmond, Virginia, 
studio. Image courtesy of Andrew 
B. Courtney, descendant. 


Private William S. Cook, Company A, 
60th Regiment North Carolina Troops. 
Cook was a Buncombe County farmer 
who enlisted at the age of 18 in April 1862. 
The 60th North Carolina was a mountain 
regiment and spent most of its service in 


An unidentified Federal soldier from 
North Carolina, probably a member of 
the 35th, 36th, or 37th Regiment U.S. 
Colored Troops. Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of 
Archives and History. 


the Confederate Army of Tennessee. Cook 
was often absent from duty because of dis- 
ease, and in 1864 he received a surgeon’s 
certificate of disability. This image of him, 
an ambrotype, was made during the Siege 
of Chattanooga in late 1863 and is the work 
of an itinerant Greenville, South Carolina, 
photographer named Charles H. Lanneau. 
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Image courtesy of the David Wynn Vaughan 


collection. 


Robert Jones, of Granville 
County, enlisted as a private 
in Company I (the “Granville 
Stars”), 23rd Regiment North 
Carolina Troops, in 1862. 
Jones was captured July 1, 
1863, at the Battle of 
Gettysburg in Pennsylvania. 
He died of smallpox in the 
Federal prison at Fort 
Delaware in October 1863. 
Image courtesy of Greg Mast. 
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Hughey C. Hamilton, from Reems Creek in Buncombe County, joined the Union side. In 
October 1863 he enlisted in Company B, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted Infan- 
try, United States Army. Image courtesy of the United States Army Military History Institute. 
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A native of Lincolnton, Robert F. Hoke rose to the rank : 
of major general during the Civil War and made impor- butions that North 


tant postwar contributions. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


Tar Heel Generals in Gray 


by Daniel W. Barefoot* 


ajor General Robert F. 
Hoke spent much of the 
long, hot summer of 1864 
in the trenches around 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
The North Carolinian and his troops were 
helping defend the town for the Confeder- 
ate States of America. One July night, as 
Confederate officials considered a secret 
mission that involved freeing thousands of 
Southern prisoners of war in Maryland, a 
naval officer visited 
General Robert E. Lee. 
\ He asked for the help 
_ of a brave, highly com- 
| petent army officer 
who could quickly in- 
spire and organize the 
men. “The only officer 
here whom I could 
_ recommend for the 
_ duty is General Hoke,” 
_ the Confederacy’s top 
| Civil War commander 
| replied. “If he was 
taken from his division 
in the present emer- 
_ gency, I would not 
know what to do with 
| it. lam afraid it would 
_ be lost to us.” 


Among the myriad 
of important contri- 


Carolina made to the 
Confederate war effort 
was providing lead- 
ers. Nearly three dozen men who were born 
or lived in the state served as Confederate 
generals of various ranks. Some received 
such appointments because of prior records 
of long and distinguished service in the U.S. 
Army. But many attained promotion up the 
ranks because of their strong leadership and 
hard fighting after the Civil War began. Two 
of the youngest major generals, North Caro- 
lina’s Hoke and Stephen Dodson Ramseur, 
reached high command after establishing 
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themselves as remarkable military leaders 
on numerous battlefields from the war’s 
early days. Friends since childhood, Hoke 
and Ramseur would meet different fates. 


Born four days apart in May 1837 in Lin- 
colnton (30 miles northwest of Charlotte), 
Hoke and Ramseur grew up blocks from 
each other. They attended nearby Pleas- 
ant Retreat Academy, a school known for 
academic excellence. Young Robert and 
Dodson, as Ramseur was known, enjoyed 
hunting and hiking in the fields and forests 
around town. They fished and swam in 
local creeks and the South Fork River. They 
became expert horsemen. All of these skills 
would later prove useful in the army. 


As a teenager, Hoke enrolled at the Ken- 
tucky Military Institute, a distinguished 
military school with a faculty of West Point 
eraduates. Ramseur attended Davidson 
College until receiving an appointment 

to the U.S. Military Academy. He gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1860, in the last 
full graduating class before the outbreak of 
war. In early May 1861, Hoke and Ramseur 
were reunited in Raleigh. Soldiers from all 
parts of North Carolina had gathered there, 
as the state’s leaders debated joining the 
Confederacy. Hoke was a second lieutenant 
of Company K of the First North Carolina 
Volunteers. Ramseur, who had recently 
resigned his commission as a second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army, served 

as commander of the artillery brigade of 
Governor John W. Ellis. 


On May 20 Ramseur and his cannoneers 
were positioned at the State Capitol on 
Union Square when statesmen inside the 
building signaled with a handkerchief that 
North Carolina had officially seceded from 
the Union. Ramseur promptly ordered the 
100-gun salute that hailed the event. Hoke, 
however, was not on hand for the great ex- 
citement in Raleigh. Three days earlier, he, 
his company, and two other companies of 
North Carolina troops had been dispatched 


*Daniel W. Barefoot is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the University of North Carolina at Chapel 


Hill and its law school. He is an attorney and the author of 12 books, including General Robert 
F. Hoke: Lee’s Modest Warrior; Let Us Die Like Brave Men; and North Carolina’s Haunt- 
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to Virginia by train. Hoke was among the 
first Tar Heel soldiers to leave the state to 
take part in the war. Less than a month later, 
he fought in the first significant battle—the 
Battle of Big Bethel, on the tidewater penin- 
sula of Virginia. 


Over the next 12 months, Hoke and 
Ramseur proved themselves as two of 

the best, hardest-hitting young officers in 
the Confederate army. As colonels, they 
skillfully led their soldiers in desperate 
fighting in the Seven Days’ Battles around 
the Confederate capital of Richmond, 
Virginia, in the late spring and early 
summer of 1862. On July 1, at the last 

of these battles, Malvern Hill, Ramseur 
sustained a serious wound that resulted in 
permanent paralysis of his right arm. While 
recuperating in North Carolina, he began 
courting Ellen Richmond, of Milton. The 
two married a year later. In late October 
1862, Ramseur was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general. 


Meanwhile, during the second half of 1862, 
Hoke led his troops in significant battles in 
Virginia and Maryland, including Cedar 
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A native of Lincolnton, Stephen Dodson Ramseur rose to the rank 
of major general during the Civil War. Ramseur died at age 27 in 
October 1864 of battle wounds. Image courtesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


Mountain, 
Second 
Manassas, 
Harpers Ferry, 
Sharpsburg 
(Antietam), and 
Fredericksburg. 
At the Battle of 
Fredericksburg 
in December 
1862, Hoke led 
an entire brigade 
in a searing 
charge against 
the enemy. In 
appreciation of 
Hoke’s efforts in 


Headquarters flag of General Robert F. Hoke. This is a second 
national pattern Confederate flag adopted on May 1, 1863, and 
used until replaced on March 4, 1865. Because of its large white 
field, the flag was called the “stainless banner.” It marked Hoke’s 
headquarters during his brilliant victory at Plymouth on April 20, 
1864, and was donated to the state sometime after his death in 
1912. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


that Confederate 

victory, and in 

recognition of his talents and leadership 
skills, Lee promoted him to the rank of 
brigadier general a month later. 


In May 1863 Hoke, operating once again in 
Fredericksburg, masterfully protected the 
rear of the Confederate army as Lee and 
General Stonewall Jackson won a spectacu- 
lar victory at nearby Chancellorsville. In the 
course of intense fighting, Hoke was shot 
from his horse. He suffered a severe wound 
to the left shoulder. Field surgeons said that 
his left arm should be amputated to prevent 
a life-threatening infection. The general did 
not allow the doctors to remove his arm, 
but the injury kept him out of action for the 
entire summer. 


Hoke could not accompany his brigade on 
Lee’s invasion of the North, which culmi- 
nated in Pennsylvania at the Battle of Get- 
tysburg during the first three days of July 
1863. Ramseur was very visible on the first 
day there. He and his troops chased fleeing 
Union soldiers through the streets of down- 
town Gettysburg. “If he was guiding them, 
they never distrusted, never hesitated, 
never quailed,” E. H. Harding, a clergyman 
in the brigade, later wrote of the faith that 
Ramseur’s men had in him—similar to that 
enjoyed by Jackson, he said. They “had the 
most unbounded confidence in [Ramseur’s] 
daring, skill, and military resource.” 


In the spring of 1864, Hoke collaborated 
with Lee and Confederate president 
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Ranking Generals 


tary officer was the general. There were four ranks 


it n the Confederate army, the highest-ranking mili- 


of the office of general (from the most senior): gen- 


eral (full); lieutenant general; major general, and brigadier 
general. The number of troops that a general commanded 
grew as he rose in rank. A brigadier general, for example, 
might command 5,000 men; a full general might command 


75,000 to 100,000. 


From the beginning to the end of the Civil War, no more than 


eight men held the rank of full general in the Confederate 
army. One was a native North Carolinian, General Braxton 
Bragg. Born in Warrenton in 1817, Bragg was a graduate of 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point who later served 
as a military adviser to Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Confederate States of America. He is the namesake of Fort 
Bragg. His older brother, Thomas, served as governor of 
North Carolina and U.S. senator before being appointed at- 
torney general (chief legal officer) of the Confederacy. 


Civil War Generals Appointed by North Carolina 


(Listed with birthplace) 


Brigadier Generals 

George Burgwyn Anderson*, 
Hillsborough 

Lawrence Simmons Baker, 
Gates County 

Rufus Barringer, Cabarrus 
County 

John Decatur Barry, Wilmington 

Lawrence O’Bryan Branch*, 
Enfield 

Thomas Lanier Clingman, 
Huntsville 

John Rogers Cooke, Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 

William Ruffin Cox, Scotland 
Neck 

Junius Daniel*, Halifax 

Richard Caswell Gatlin, Lenoir 
County 

Archibald Campbell Godwin*, 
Nansemond County, Va. 

James Byron Gordon*, Wilkes- 
boro 

Robert Daniel Johnston, Lincoln 
County 

William Whedbee Kirkland, 
Hillsborough 

James Henry Lane, Matthews 
Court House, Va. 

Collett Leventhorpe, Devon- 
shire, England 

William Gaston Lewis, Rocky 
Mount 

William MacRae, Wilmington 

James Green Martin, Elizabeth 
City 

James Johnston Pettigrew*, 


Alfred Moore Scales, Reidsville 

Thomas Fentress Toon, Colum- 
bus County 

Robert Brank Vance, Buncombe 
County 


Major Generals 

Bryan Grimes, Pitt County 

Robert F. Hoke, Lincolnton 

William Dorsey Pender*, Edge- 
combe County 

Stephen Dodson Ramseur*, 
Lincolnton 

Robert Ransom Jr, Warren 
County 

William Henry Chase Whiting*, 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Lieutenant 
Generals 
Daniel Harvey 
Hill, York 
Disthict uo: G: 
Theophilis 
Hunter Holmes, 
Sampson 
County 


Full Generals 
Braxton Bragg, 
Warrenton 


*killed in battle. 


Several North 
Carolina natives 
living in other 
states of the Con- 
federacy also 


Jefferson Davis to prepare an ambitious plan 
to drive Union forces from three important 
towns in northeastern North Carolina. 
As campaign commander, Hoke set out 
from Tarboro with a force of some 7,000 
troops on April 15. Three days later, he 
launched a massive assault against the 
heavily fortified town of Plymouth on 
the Roanoke River. Aided on the river 
by the newly constructed ironclad, 

CSS Albemarle, Hoke’s land forces, in 

a two-day battle, won the cleanest and 
most complete victory ever won for the 
Confederacy in North Carolina. Upon 
receiving news that Hoke had captured 
Plymouth, and many badly needed 
supplies, Davis immediately promoted the 
Tar Heel to the rank of major general. This 
battlefield promotion, a month before Hoke’s 
27th birthday, made him the youngest-ever 
major general in the Confederate army. 


Before Hoke could complete the goal of driv- 
ing Union forces out of the northern Coastal 
Plain, he and his troops were called back to 
Virginia. Lee needed manpower against the 
coming summer offensive of the U.S. Army. 


Ramseur and his forces were already in Vir- 
ginia. On May 18 the general played a pivotal 
role in an impressive Confederate victory at 
the Battle of Spotsylvania Courthouse. Lee 
summoned Ramseur to his headquarters to 
offer his personal gratitude—the highest com- 
pliment that a Southern officer could receive. 
Just one day after Ramseur’s 27th birthday, 
Lee promoted him to major general, making 
him the youngest West Pointer to attain that 
rank for the Confederates. 


During the late spring of 1864, and through- 
out that summer, Hoke played a major role 
in the heavy fighting in Virginia. He aided in 
“bottling up” Union general Benjamin 
Butler’s army at Bermuda Hundred in May. 
In early June, Hoke and his division manned 
the center of the Confederate lines in bloody 
fighting at Cold Harbor, where Union gen- 
eral Ulysses Grant received what he termed 
his “worst drubbing of the war.” For the rest 
of the summer, Hoke fought in and around 


Petersburg. As autumn arrived, he and his 
forces were assigned to defend Richmond. On 
a daily basis for almost three months, he rode 
in the company of Lee. 


(Top) Dorsey Pender. 
(Above) Robert Ransom. 
Images courtesy of State 
pointments listed Archives, North Carolina 
Office of Archives and 
History. 


Tyrrell County 
Matthew Whitaker Ransom, 
Warren County 


William Paul Roberts, Gates 
County were temporary. 
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served as gener- 
als in the Civil 
War; some ap- 


After the death of her husband, Dodson Ramseur, 
Ellen Richmond Ramseur (shown in an earlier 
photo) never remarried and wore black 
mourning clothing for the rest of her life. 
She and the couple’s daughter, Mary, 
eventually were buried on either side of 

the general. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


During this time, 
Ramseur and his divi- 
sion fought Union forces 
in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia. Late in 
the day of October 18, 
1864, Ramseur received 
a rather cryptic mes- 
sage from North Carolina 
(wigwagged from mountain 
peak to mountain peak by the 
Confederate Signal Corps). It read, 
“The crisis is over, and all is well.” The 
young general knew the message meant his 
wife had given birth to their first child. In the 
predawn hours of October 19, as Ramseur 
prepared for the coming combat at the Battle 
of Cedar Creek, he pinned a white flower to 
the lapel of his gray frock coat in honor of 
his newborn (not knowing if the baby was 
a boy or girl). By late afternoon, the battle 
had turned against the Confederates. As 
Ramseur rode up and down his lines to rally 
his troops, a gunshot plowed through both 
of his lungs. 


The critically wounded young general was 
captured and rushed to Belle Grove Man- 
sion, the Union headquarters. The chief 
medical officer of the Union army and a 
captured Confederate surgeon worked side 
by side in a desperate attempt to save his 
life. They soon agreed that the wound was 
fatal. Throughout the night, Ramseur lin- 
gered in great pain. Union officers, among 
them old West Point classmates such as Gen- 
eral George Armstrong Custer, visited him. 
Ramseur offered dying words for his life- 
long friend: “Tell General Hoke that I died a 
Christian and have done my duty.” He asked 
for a lock of his hair to be sent to his wife. At 
10:27 on the cold, gray morning of October 
20, he died. A Federal honor detail transport- 
ed his coffin to the Confederate lines outside 
of Richmond, where Hoke received it under 
a flag of truce. After lying in state at the Con- 
federate Capitol, Ramseur’s body was sent 
home by train, for burial in the Episcopal 
Church cemetery in Lincolnton. 


For the rest of the war, Hoke stayed busy 
defending his native state. In December 1864 
he and his soldiers were dispatched to south- 
eastern North Carolina to push back Union 
advances. In early March 1865, Hoke mas- 
terminded one of the last Confederate field 
victories near Kinston at the Battle of South- 
west Creek (Wyse Fork). Some 10 days later, 
Hoke and his troops comprised one-fourth 
of the 20,000-man army that faced massive 
Union forces at Bentonville. On April 12, as 
the Northern army moved toward Raleigh, 
Hoke’s forces were the last Southern soldiers 
to leave the capital. Governor Zebulon B. 
Vance fled later that evening to the relative 
safety of Hoke’s encampment near Cary. 


When the war ended, it ended forever for 
Hoke, who spoke little of his service. He 
rode his warhorse home to Lincolnton in 

the early days of May 1865. Immediately, 

he hitched the animal to a plow and began 
making a summer crop for his family, in- 
cluding siblings and a widowed mother. (He 
later married and had six children.) Friends 
and neighbors were shocked to see a high- 
ranking officer and war hero working in the 
hot sun behind a plow. Hoke simply said, “It 
was the duty of the moment.” For the rest of 
his life, the general went about rebuilding 
the South. Perhaps his greatest accomplish- 
ment in that effort was the construction of 
the railroad that ini- 
tially ran from Monroe 
to Atlanta, Georgia. 

It became the basis of 
the modern Seaboard 
Coastline Railroad. 


In 1911 the North Caro- ! 
lina General Assembly Sanh 
created the 99th county =~ 

of the state and named 
it Hoke County. On 
July 3, 1912, the old 
citizen-soldier died 

at his summer home 
in Lincolnton. His body was transported 

for burial in Oakwood Cemetery in Raleigh, 
where the city streets were draped in black. 
The state legislature adjourned in respect. 
Near the close of his long life, Hoke had 
been asked to offer some advice to young 
people. His words were simple but power- 
ful: “Strict attention to all duties of life.” __ 
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New Bern's Federal Occupation 


by Penne S. Sandbeck* 


n March 14, 1862—less 
than a year after North 
Carolina’s secession from 
the United States—New 
Bern town officials surren- 
dered to U.S. Brigadier General Ambrose 
Burnside and the 11,000 soldiers in his com- 
mand. The Battle of New Bern, fought the 
day before, resulted in failure for the Con- 
federates. Burnside had been determined 
to capture New Bern. As one of North 
Carolina’s few coastal ports, and a hub for 
the Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad, 
this second-largest city in the state offered 
an excellent base for his regional opera- 
tions. Hundreds of residents had already 
escaped, many on the final train to Golds- 
boro—barely one step ahead of the advanc- 
ing army. In their haste, fleeing citizens left 
behind houses full of furniture, clothes, jew- 
elry, and even enslaved African Americans. 


was that “it appeared as though the whole 
city was in flames,” with “a black pall of 
smoke” hanging over the skyline. Depart- 
ing Confederate soldiers had set the fires. 
They hoped to destroy valuable buildings 
and businesses so the Federals could not 
use them. Once the sky cleared, though, the 
conquerors were impressed by New Bern's 
tree-lined streets, attractive dwellings, and 
busy waterfront. Federal officials quickly 
established military rule and divided the 
town into three governable wards with 
sentries patrolling the streets, and checking 
passes from soldiers and civilians. The sen- 
tries arrested rulebreakers when necessary. 
Soldiers also maintained the 9:00 p.m. street 
curfew and the 10:00 p.m. lights-out rule. 


Letters, memoirs, sketches, and other 
primary sources help us piece together and 
remember the story of New Bern’s Fed- 
eral occupation. These sources come from 
all sides of the story, beginning with the 
invaders and the 
retreating Con- 
federates. Then 
there were jubilant 
African American 
refugees, free from 
slavery, in contrast 
to New Bern’s na- 
tive white citizens, 
who had suddenly 
become virtual 


Federal military officers lived in many 

of the deserted homes. Soldiers’ pencil 
sketches show formerly elegant rooms full 
of wooden cots and Union insignia hung 
over fireplaces. Other residences became 
hospitals, schools, and offices. The Federal 
government established schools for both 
whites and blacks. The previous schools 
had closed when the Confederates left 
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Fred W. Smith Jr., a sergeant with the 44th Massachu- ; be quite pleasant, with concerts J the theater, 
setts Volunteer Militia, created this pencil sketch of | When Union and even ice-cream shops to visit. 


Camp Stevenson, ca. 1862. Smith’s military career was| soldiers landed on the 

brief, as he enlisted in late August 1862 and was mus- : 5, 

tered out on June 18, 1863. Image from the Fred W. Smith | riverbanks, their first 
5 t 


é Soldiers lacking the “shoulder stripes” of 
Jr. Sketchbook, courtesy of Tryon Palace in New Bern. } impression of New Bern 


commissioned officers were posted at Fort 
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these African Americans were not actually 
free until after President Abraham Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation 

in 1863, the Northern army treated them 
as “contraband of war,” and so very few 
refugees were returned to their enslavers. 
Vincent Colyer’s school for African Ameri- 
cans was temporarily shut down during 
Edward Stanly’s brief tenure as military 
governor. Stanly, a Union supporter from 
New Bern, felt that the laws of North 
Carolina (against teaching blacks) had to 
be obeyed, even though they contradicted 
laws outside of the South. When told the 
bad news, students old and young “cried 
as if their hearts would break.” 


“Secesh,” or pro-Confederate civilians, 
made up a small percentage of New Bern’s 
population during the war years. These 
townspeople’s loneliness was expressed in 
an August 1862 letter written by an older 
widow, Caroline Stanly Howard: “There 

is a feeling of sadness and desolation here 
that you can form no idea of. I sit in my 
piazza of an evening, crowds pass by but 
rarely a face that is familiar to me. I walk out 
and pass the residences of my old friends 
and acquaintances, they are occupied.” 


Union soldiers at Cutting-Allen House, formerly on Broad Street 
in New Bern, ca. May 1863. This building, home to the Taylor 
family before the war, is thought to have been used as a provost 
guard station during the occupation. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Collection, The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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Totten to the west; Fort Stevenson, north of 
town on the Neuse River; and Fort Spinola, 
south of New Bern. These forts had been 
set up as defense posts to secure the town, 
and soldiers periodically rotated from the 
forts to active duty. At these and other 

local encampments, the men slept in large 
wooden barracks or tents, where fleas, flies, 
and mosquitoes abounded for most of the 
year. “At night we can’t sleep,” one soldier 
wrote his sister, adding, “I sleep out doors 
for [when inside] they get in our blankets 
and bite us all night.” 


Secesh residents felt the sting of occupation 
daily, particularly when it came to food. A 
few enslaved persons continued to work 
for resident families during the occupation. 
Otherwise, many white women who had 
never labored a day in their lives “rolled 


Approximately 5,400 people had lived in 
New Bern in 1860, but the town’s popula- 
tion shifted during occupation. New Bern’s 
status as a free city under Union army 
control attracted thousands of enslaved Af- 
rican Americans, escaping from throughout 
eastern North Carolina. General Burnside 
noted, “It would be utterly impossible ... 
to keep them outside of our lines, as they 
find their way to us through woods and 
swamps from every side.” Most moved to 
the freedmen’s colony established across . 
the Trent River at James City. There Fed- Soldiers’ quarters in the New Bern vicinity, ca. 1862-1865. These later 


“ye : dwellings built for Union soldiers provided more comfort than tents, and 
eral officials helped provide shelter, food, they are probably comparable to the houses African Americans were build- 


education, and jobs ranging from laundry ing for themselves in James City and in the New Bern area. Image from the 
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the wheelbarrow with manure, dug with 
spade and hoe,” and grew produce for 
themselves. Food was expensive and not 
always the same quality as before the war. 
One resident complained to a friend that 
flour was not only costly, but “my cook says 
it is mixed with rye, beans, and everything 
else ground up.” Going to market became 
a tense undertaking, especially for elderly 
residents like J. C. Cole, who “in the act of 
buying a bunch of fish was ordered by a 
Federal officer to ‘stand back, soldiers first, 
negroes next, and rebels last.’” In Cole’s 
case, a kindly African American bought his 
fish for him. 


(Above) Sergeant Fred W. Smith Jr. made this pencil sketch of the 
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Jones House, 


ca. 1862. Confederate prisoners and spies were held at the house, at the corner 
of Pollock and Eden Streets. Image from the Fred W. Smith Jr. Sketchbook, courtesy of 


When the occupation of New Bern began, ci- 
vilians had to request special permission to 
seal a letter. Otherwise, 

they sent mail knowing (ge 
that it would likely be ' 
read, and censored, by 
the army. Consequent- 
ly, letters were carefully 
worded, so the writer 
could avoid being 
expelled from town or 
having his or her house 
searched. Exchanging 
mail with a Confed- 
erate soldier proved 
nearly impossible. 
However, at least four 
Secesh women are said to have acted as couri- 
ers. Sarah Taylor, one of the chief “underground 
mail” participants, managed to smuggle Con- 
federate prisoners’ letters to sources with ties to 
the outside world. Another militant Confeder- 
ate emissary was Emeline Pigott. This Carteret 
County woman was arrested in Beaufort in 1865 
as a spy and then jailed in New Bern. The secret 
to these women’s success? Several pockets sewn 
into their hoopskirts. 


By 1863, pressure increased for all New Bern 
residents to take the oath of allegiance. This oath 
renounced the Confederate cause and stated 
their loyalty to the United States. Residents who 
took the oath could return to town, and, in 
theory, regain their property and possessions. 
Those who did not take it could lose all privi- 
leges and be sent away. Most New Bern natives 
eventually swallowed their pride and took the 
oath, having avoided it as long as they could. 
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Tryon Palace in New Bern. (Below) The building still stands and is now part of Tryon 
Palace’s historic buildings complex. Image courtesy of Penne Sandbeck. 


Tragically, New Bern's 
INE © 1864 yellow fever 
epidemic took victims 
from all sides. Accord- 
ing to Union records, 
over 1,000 people in 
town—soldiers, white 
civilians, and Afri- 
can Americans—are 
believed to have died. 
One soldier recalled, 
“Many times was I 
called upon to dis- 
mount and enter a 
house where the scourge had taken away some 
member of the household, and in several 
instances, where everyone of the family lay 
dead upon his bed, or on the floor of the house.” 


New Bern’s long-term occupation dealt a major 
blow to North Carolina’s Confederate opera- 
tions. Yet the occupation did save many of the 
city’s historic buildings, which otherwise might 
not have survived the war. Postwar ties con- 
tinued between North and South, as newcomers 
came to New Bern after the war to start lum- 
ber and fishing businesses. Former Northern 
soldiers visited the area for special events into 
the early 1900s. Their many recollections of the 
town they knew as younger men are now public 
record. The vivid words and images that Civil 
War soldiers and civilians left behind created a 
bridge, helping modern Tar Heels to not only 
remember the war but to understand the people 
who lived through it. : 
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“OR you could cross the creck you would find sake haven. ” 


A Descendant Reflects on the 
Roanoke Island Freedmen’s Colony 


by Michelle Lanier* 


ven before President Abraham 
Lincoln issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation in January 
1863, thousands of enslaved 
African Americans across 
North Carolina pursued freedom by risking 
the journey to reach Union Army-—occupied 
areas in the state’s northeast. From early 
1862 until 1867, former slaves sought safety 
and community in a thriving freedmen’s 
colony on Roanoke Island. The town of New 
Bern—where the James City camp was es- 
tablished in 1863 and continued for decades 
as an African American community—also 
became a center for freedmen. Smaller settle- 
ments appeared in Beaufort, Carolina City, 
Washington, and Plymouth. On the banks of 
the Tar River, “Freedom Hill,” which became 
incorporated as Princeville in 1885, was also 
settled by African American freedom seekers 
during the close of the Civil War. 


At the beginning of the Civil War, Federal 
troops considered these escaped slaves to 

be “contraband,” or property of war. They 
later were known as freedmen or refugees. 
They became important sources of wartime 
labor and even military service. On Roanoke 
Island, the number of contraband began 

at about 250 and grew to some 3,500 men, 
women, and children. The colony became 

a recruiting ground for the United States 
Colored Troops (USCT), as well as a growing 
village that included churches and schools. 
Residents faced many challenges during the 
war years, at times writing petitions and 
letters of protest in the face of food shortages 
and other abuse of soldiers’ families. 


With the passage of President Andrew John- 
son’s Amnesty Proclamation of 1865, the 
government returned lands settled by the 
freedmen during the Civil War to the former 
owners. This led to the end of the Roanoke 


*Michelle Lanier is the acting director of the North Carolina African American Heritage 


Island freedmen’s colony. Some freedmen re- 
sisted the loss of their war-era homes. While 
many ultimately left the island, several fami- 
lies stayed, bought land, and reorganized 
their community. Virginia Simmons Tillett 

is a descendant of this group and the presi- 
dent of the Roanoke 
Island Freedmen’s 
Colony Preserva- 
tion Association. 
On February 20, 
2011, Michelle La- 
nier interviewed 
her about this 
lesser-known Civil 
War story. 


Michelle Lanier: 
Ms. Tillett, what 
was the Roanoke 
Island freedmen’s 
colony? 


Virginia Sim- 
mons Tillett: In 
1862, after Union general Ambrose Burnside 
was on Roanoke Island fighting, the freed- 
men’s colony [became] a camp or colony 

set up to help the slaves have a safe haven. 
If they were able to get to Roanoke Island, 
then they were given a place to stay and 
protection. And because it was so many [in- 
cluding] my ancestors that came, Reverend 
Horace James was given the duty of forming 
a colony like a little village or a little com- 
munity, and that’s exactly what he did. It was 
flourishing. It had schools, it had churches, 
and they were able to assist the [Union] 
army in defeating the Confederate soldiers, 
because most of the people who came to 
Roanoke Island already had skills. 


They knew the water—they knew the rivers, 
and they knew the sounds. We are surround- 
ed by water, so our people had to be good 
boatsmen, good swimmers, knowing the 
tides and the winds... . A lot of our ances- 
tors were fishermen or hunters or trappers. It 
wasn’t cleared off like it is now. There would 
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Commission and the curator of multicultural initiatives for the Division of State Historic 


Sites and Properties. 


Oral history offers 
another way to learn 
about the past. 


Virginia Simmons 
Tillett serves as presi- 
dent of the Roanoke 
Island Freedmen’s 
Colony Preservation 
Association. Image cour- 
tesy of Michelle Lanier. 


To learn more, access 
website wwwroanoke 
freedmenscolony.com. 


have been no way for people to escape if they 
did not know the territory, if they did not know 
[about the tides]. A lot of our ancestors could 
not read or write, but they were very wise.... 
So it [began as] a very good relationship. Then, 
about a year later [the men] were encouraged 
to join up to fight. They were able to leave their 
families, they hoped, in good hands. That went 
along pretty good, and then things began to fall 
apart some. There are letters where some of my 
ancestors—my great-great-grandfather, Henry 
Ashby, was one of them—signed a petition ask- 
ing for relief for the family members that had 
been left back here on Roanoke Island. 


ML: Did you grow up hearing about the colony? 


VSvT: I had heard growing up, and we always 
knew, that the majority of the blacks had just 
settled on one area of Roanoke Island. We didn’t 
know exactly why. After Dr. Patricia Click [au- 
thor of Time Full of Trial: The Roanoke Island 
Freedmen’s Colony, 1862-1867] started her 
project, then it all made sense. What we do 
know is that on what we call the North End of 
Roanoke Island, some of the families have the 
same names [of the freedmen] that were here 
and fought very hard to stay here. Not only 
were my ancestors descendants, but quite a few 
others that are still around here [were]. 


ML: When you found out these connections to 
a pretty extraordinary historical story, what did 
you feel, what did you think? 


VST: Pride, for one thing. Definitely pride to 
know that my ancestors did have a hand in 
shaping Roanoke Island. We wonder where we 
get our grit from to keep fighting, keep fighting, 
keep fighting. But when you read and research, 
and find out what our ancestors did, that cer- 
tainly did not have the educational level that our 
people have today, but they kept fighting on. 


ML: Has there been any effort to organize de- 
scendants or commemorate the colony? 


VST: We have the schoolkids to come out, like 

a fair, where we have crafts from the 1800s, 

the games, the music, types of food that we 
ate, and a history lesson. We do that every five 
years. Every year, we do a blues jam [at Roa- 
noke Island Festival Park], and during about a 
30-minute intermission, we give a history lesson 
on the freedmen’s colony. 


ML: A lot of the men from the colony were re- 
cruited as Union soldiers. Do you have a sense 
of people in your community, or in your family, 
who fought in the Civil War? Is that something 
that gets talked about or remembered? 


VST: We knew that they fought, but we did not 
realize that they were fighting because of the 
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This Civil War-era map shows Roanoke Island, the location of a large 
freedmen’s colony. Image courtesy of the Outer Banks History Center in 
Manteo. In August 2011, the Graveyard of the Atlantic Museum will 
dedicate a monument to the African American Civil War story on the 
Outer Banks. The Hotel De Afrique on Hatteras Island, for example, 
served as a forerunner of freedmen’s colonies. 


freedmen’s colony. [Some] may talk about Rich- 
ard Etheridge as far as him being a Coast Guard 
man from the all-black Pea Island Lifesaving 
Station, but I’m going to talk about him being 
one of the soldiers. Captain Etheridge [formerly 
a sergeant in Company F, 36th Regiment USCT] 
was one of the men who wrote and signed the 
letters, along with others, including my great- 
great-grandfather, asking for the family mem- 
bers that were left behind to be treated better. 
We have a North Carolina Aquarium on Roanoke 
Island, and right on the grounds of that aquari- 
um, Richard Etheridge and his family are buried. 
That gives us a tangible piece of evidence that 
that’s where the freedmen’s community [may 
have been]. 


ML: I've read that 11 African American families 
bought 200 acres of land after the dissolution of 
the freedmen’s colony. 


VST: I live on one of those original tracts of 
land. They used to call this area California; don’t 
ask me why because I’ve never found anything 
to explain. .. . But it’s where the majority of the 
black folks live on Roanoke Island, even today. 


ML: I understand that after the Amnesty Procla- 
mation of 1865, the government told the freed- 
men to leave. 


VST: Yes! That is a part of the freedmen’s colony. 
That is a part of my great-great-grandfather, 
that’s a part of Richard Etheridge! They were 
writing and fighting for us to be able to stay here 
on the lands that we thought were ours. Because 
we had built homes, we had built schools, we had 
built churches. We had gardens and yards, and 
then we were asked to leave it, give it back to 
the owners. A lot of folks left, but my ancestors 
stayed, and so did some of the others. And that’s 
when men decided to go to Mr. Dough [heirs of 
Thomas A. Dough] to see if he would sell the 
land that he sold, and it was divided into pieces. 


ML: With there being churches and schools cre- 
ated in the colony, are there any today that can 
trace their history back to that time? 


VST: The church that I belong to—Haven Creek 
Missionary Baptist Church. The name came from 
the saying that “if you could cross the creek 

you would find safe haven,” and that was at 

our church. Where it is located now is certainly 
not where it was in the beginning, because the 
first church was in the woods. It was just a little 
lean-to. Yes, our church traces itself back to that 
period. 


ML: We are now remembering the 150th anni- 
versary of the Civil War. When you think about 
Roanoke Island and its history, what are some 
things that you want to make sure people learn? 


VST: The freedmen’s colony, why [former slaves] 
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by Lori Sanderlin Duppstaadt* 


t was late on the evening of September 30, 
1864, when a fast ship named the Condor 
approached Fort Fisher, a Confederate strong- 
hold just south of Wilmington. This vessel car- 
ried precious cargo for the Confederate Civil 
War effort. It also carried a very prominent person, 
who stood looking longingly at the earthen fortifica- 
tions. The passenger, Rose O’Neal Greenhow, was car- 
rying important information, as well as money, from 
England. She knew that if the Union navy caught her, 
she likely would be 
hanged for acts 
against the United 
States government. 
Rather than face 
capture after the 
Condor ran 
aground, Green- 
how boarded a 
dingy, so sailors 
could row her 
toward the fort. 
The Confederate 


R and her small 
Spy Rose O'Neal Greenhow (1817-1864) and her Spy e 
daughter. Image from the Library of Congress, Prints and crew prove dno 
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drowned before 
making it to safety. Blockade-runners like the Condor 
played a big part in North Carolina’s Civil War story. 


were referred to as “contraband,” and why they 
settled not only here on Roanoke Island but [in 
other areas]. You cannot discuss the Civil War if 
you know nothing about the purpose, what parts 
blacks played in it, and what happened to them. 
. As president of the Freedmen’s Colony 
Preservation Association on Roanoke Island, 
I’m working on a program that will take place in 
Hatteras in 2012, as a part of the [sesquicenten- 
nial]. The association also worked toward attain- 
ing a marker about the freedmen’s colony at Fort 


Raleigh National Historic Site, as part of the Civil What is one of the first lessons that a military force 


War Trails program. We feel that the history of 
the freedmen that settled here on Roanoke Is- 
land, during the Civil War, is intertwined with the 
battles that took place. I wish I knew more... .I 
wish I had asked my elders more questions about 
all this, when I was younger. 


ML: What would you say to young people about 


learns about defeating an enemy? Cut off their sup- 
plies. United States government leaders knew that the 
Confederacy needed food, clothing, and weapons to 
fight the Civil War. They hoped that blocking trade 
from the Northern states and Europe would bring a 
faster end to the conflict. In April 1861 President Abra- 
ham Lincoln proclaimed a blockade of all Southern 


eo CLC] [Olks7 ports. The North Atlantic Blockading Squadron was a 


fleet of Union ships with orders to stop ships trying to 
enter Virginia and North Carolina. Three additional 
squadrons were stationed along the Southern coastline: 
South Atlantic, East Gulf, and West Gulf. At the start of 
the war, the blockading ships were few in number. It 
was almost impossible for the Union navy to stop ves- 
sels from going in and out of Confederate-held ports. 


VST: Take the time to listen to your elders, so 
that you can remember what they said 20 years 
from today. You can talk to people, but you’ve 
got to be able to listen and put that back in that 
memory box. You've got to listen. You’ve got to 
ask questions of the older folks in your family. 
Where did they come from? What was my grand- 
dad like? What did he do? | 


*Lori Sanderlin Duppstadt is the program registrar for the North Carolina Maritime THJH, Spring 2011 
Museums—Beaufort. She holds a BA in history from the University of North Carolina at 
Wilmington and has 10 years of experience working in museums and historic sites. 


7 After Beaufort fell to Union forces in 1862, it became 
’ the headquarters for the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron. Rather than going to occupied ports in 
Virginia to get more coal for fuel or to repair a ship, 
the blockaders now had access to these services in 
North Carolina. As the war carried on, the number of 
vessels in the blockade grew. The Union shut down 
many other ports, making goods difficult to come by 
in the South. Southern states had to develop a way to 
receive supplies for the military and for the survival 
of the civilian population. Quick-minded 
businessmen began building new vessels in Europe. 
In the Confederacy, they refit ships that were sleek, 
fast, and quiet. These steam-powered ships came to 
be called blockade-runners. Usually painted gray to 
match the water, the vessels would make their “run” 
at night, loaded down with supplies such as shoes, 
cloth, guns, and ammunition, and even less-critical 
goods like women’s mirrors and bonnets. In return, 
the South sent cotton and other unfinished goods to 
Europe for trade. 


The Bahamas and Bermuda, islands located off the 
East Coast, offered perfect places to dump cargo 
destined for England and to take on goods returning 
to the South. Unfortunately, finished goods were not 
the only items loaded onto blockade-runners from 
the temperate islands. Yellow fever, carried by 
infected mosquitoes, also came aboard 
ships. A blockade-runner might have 
carried this horrible disease, also 
known as “Yellow Jack,” into 
Wilmington, the largest town in Civil 
War-era North Carolina. By winter of 
1862, the fever had infected a third of 
the 5,000 people in Wilmington, killing 
many of these men, women, and 
children. So many died, town officials 
created a mass burial area in Oakdale 
Cemetery. “For over ten weeks it raged 
with terrible violence . . . medicines 
and provisions were both scarce and 
high in price . . . those of the frightened 
inhabitants that were able to do so, fled 
the town,” James Sprunt wrote in 
Chronicles of the Cape Fear. “All business 
was abandoned, and the closed stores 
and silent streets gave the place an appearance of a 
deserted city.” Fort Anderson became the quarantine 
station for ships after the epidemic of 1862. Major 
General William Henry Chase Whiting, Confederate 
commander of the Cape Fear District, issued orders 
that all blockade-runners had to stop there and earn a 
clean bill of health before steaming up the Cape Fear 
River to Wilmington. 
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Blockade-running, while dangerous, could prove 
profitable. The Confederate government was heavily 
involved. It tried to regulate what was traded 
through the blockade and at what price the goods 
would be sold. The Confederate and state 
governments had their own steamers that ran the 
blockade. A certain percentage of cotton had to be 
shipped out on each trip of a private blockade- 
runner. Often, ship owners gave gifts to government 
officials in return for leniency when it came to the 
rules. Everything was sold through the blockade— 
from rifles and cannons to blankets and flag bunting. 
Home front goods such as cotton combing cards (a 
sort of brush used to prepare cotton fibers for 
spinning to make homemade cloth), sewing needles, 
irons, and cloth for dresses would fetch a hefty price 
from civilians who could afford them. 


As more Southern ports closed, Wilmington became 
the premier blockade-running site. Ship captains 
could choose from two inlets (New and Old), both 
heavily guarded by Confederate fortifications. At 
New Inlet, Union naval officers of the blockading 
squadron knew they had to give up the chase once 
they were in range of Fort Fisher’s guns. Heavy 
seacoast cannons guarded the inlet and protected 
blockade-runners. Military cargo was unloaded from 
ships and sent on the Wilmington and Weldon 

| Railroad to Virginia to supply the 
Confederate army. 


_ With the capture of Fort Fisher in January 

- 1865—the result of the largest bombardment 
| and land-sea operation in history to that 
point—the Confederacy’s last port closed to 
the blockade-runners. After the fort’s 
occupation by Union troops, the crucial 
supply line was broken. The city of 
Wilmington fell in March 1865. Robert E. Lee, 
general of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
surrendered his troops in April. The war was 
over. Blockade-running was arguably the 
lifeline of the Confederate war effort. Without 
it, the South could not continue to fight. 


As for the Condor, shortly after it ran 
aground, Confederate gunners at Fort Fisher 
(who usually shot at Union ships) used it for target 
practice. The ship’s remains lie in about 15 feet of 
water off the fort in New Inlet at Kure Beach. More 
than a dozen other wrecks of blockade-runners dot 
the North Carolina coast, along with the wrecks of 
other Civil War-era ships. Learning about them helps 
us remember what happened in the Tar Heel State 
during the Civil War. | 
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MONEY TROUBLE: North CarolinaCurrency 


during the Civil War 


by Linda Jacobson* 


he Civil War affected every aspect of these products symbolize the progress and prosperity 
life in the South, right down to the for which North Carolinians hoped. Images of enslaved 
money in people’s pockets. Today, we African Americans appear on both Confederate and 
are used to one form of currency: the North Carolina notes. Many Southerners wanted to 
paper money and coins issued fs portray slavery in a positive 


by the national government. 
This money is accepted any- 
where in the United States. We 
also expect that the dollar bill in | ey 7 ac 
our pockets will be worth a dol- || 2 ise % S 
lar tomorrow—and the day after. | = - 


light, and as a regular, accepted 
part of life. Some notes show 
contented and well-dressed 
African Americans plowing fields 
or picking cotton. 
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Throughout most of early Amer- | ( | ear box l tts Confederate army defeat. At the 
ican history, people preferred to The hornet’s nest at the center of this 1862 note symbolizes defiance — same time, Southerners suf- 
trade with gold and silver COINS. against the United States of America. All images on this page courtesy fered from shortages of every- 
During the Civil War, few coins of the North Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina at Chapel day necessities such as food 


were available. To keep the guia Niore bulls appear onpage Chand he pec ce and clothing. A combination of 
Southern economy going and shortages and too much money 
pay for the war, the new government of the Confeder- led to an increase, or inflation, in the prices charged 
ate States of America began printing its own paper for goods. For example, a pound of bacon that sold in 
money. At the beginning of the war, people across the Raleigh for 33 cents 
South were asked to accept this Confederate money in in 1862 priced at 
payment for salaries, goods, services, and taxes. $7.50 by 1865. An 
$18 barrel of flour 
In addition to more than $1.5 billion in currency printed cost $500 by the 
by the Confederacy, seceded states’ governments end of the war. A 
produced their own money. The North Carolina simple pair of : “Ce cE en Ticdatay 
legislature issued almost $8 million of its own paper leather shoes cost | “#2 — ren Cnn. oe 
=i notes during the as much as $600! Aealeigle Nps ties 8 geist 
| war. Most of the Inflation and short- Se eee 
notes produced for ages grew so Rida aaeete eee — as ae 
the state looked severe that in ih Girne Beer ie ey 
plain in design by November 1862, the low face values of some notes. Those with ee 
today’s standards North Carolina gov- value of less than one dollar are called “fractionals.” 
because they had ernor Zebulon Vance 
to be printed complained that “flour . . . can now be used only 
ee quickly and by the rich.” 
ae — - ae cheaply. Paper 
Counterfeit North Carolina 50-cent became scarce, so At war's end, suffering and poverty had become a way 
note, 1861. Soon after the release of many notes were printed of life for many Southern residents. Some people lost 
the state’s first treasury notes fakes 4) + backs of recycled homes. Many could not pay their bills or properly feed 
meee notes or on other low- and clothe their families. The paper money that they 
quality paper. The simple had was worthless. While many people got rid of the 
designs and inexpensive paper made it easy for money, others kept it, hoping it would eventually be 
dishonest people to counterfeit (or make fake) more valuable. Today, collectors and historians are 
currency and pass it off as real. North Carolina towns, glad that people kept Civil War currency. The study of 
counties, banks, and insurance companies added to this money is fascinating because of the rich history 
the confusion by printing their own money, too. Some found in each note and what it tells us about life in 
bills carried a face value of only 5 or 10 cents. North Carolina during the Civil War. - 


We can learn a great deal about the lifestyles and val- 
ues of Civil War-era North Carolinians by looking at 
the artwork on their money. For example, most Tar 
Heels depended on agriculture to earn a living. Many 
notes feature images of wheat, cotton, and other 
crops. Images of the trains and ships that exported 


*Linda Jacobson is keeper of the North Carolina Collection Gallery and an assistant librar- THJH, Spring 2011 
ian in the Wilson Special Collections Library at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 

Hill. As gallery keeper, she manages over 22,000 museum objects, including an extensive 

collection of coins and tokens, paper currencies, and other money-related material. 


Confederate colonel 


John B. Palmer com- 
manded both the 58th 
North Carolina Troops 
and the Department of 
Western North 
Carolina. He lived in 
present-day Avery 
County. Image from 
Histories of the Several 
Regiments and 
Battalions from North 
Carolina in the Great 
War 1861-'65, edited by 
Walter Clark (published 
in 1901 by the State of 
North Carolina). 


The War within the War 


in the Mountain Region 


by Michael C. Hardy* 


or the few citizens of Burnsville 

in western North Carolina’s 

Yancey County, April 10, 1864, 

dawned as an unseasonably 

cold day. More startling than 
the north wind freezing the residents, 
though, was the appearance of 40 women 
in the town streets. These mountain women 
headed for a storehouse where state author- 
ities were keeping a supply of grain, prob- 
ably meant to help the wives and widows 
of Confederate soldiers. The 40 women took 
all the grain they could carry. 


The next day, approximately 75 men under 
the command of Confederate army deserter 
Montreville Ray arrived in Burnsville. They 
wounded the local Confederate enrolling 
officer, nearly killed a local store owner, 
and stole about 150 state-owned rifles. A 
few days later, Confederate soldiers arrived 
from Asheville. After some cannon shots, 
they charged the town, running off Ray and 
his men. The general store of Amos Ray, the 
father of Montreville Ray, was burned. Ac- 
cording to local legend, the McElroy House 
served as a hospital for the wounded from 
both sides in this skirmish. 


No official Civil War battles took place in 
western North Carolina. But the Mountain 
region saw its share of disagreement and 
conflict. Had you been a young person liv- 
ing in Virginia or around Atlanta, Georgia, 
during the war, you would have known 
who the enemy was: they were wearing uni- 
forms unlike the ones worn by your father 
and older brothers. In western North Caro- 
lina, seldom did the enemy wear uniforms. 
Instead, he was dressed like the people who 
lived next door. In fact, the enemy might 
have been the person next door. Montreville 
Ray had been born in Yancey County. 
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Most western North Carolinians had op- 
posed secession. But once the state left the 
Union in May 1861, men quickly volun- 
teered for the Confederate army; an esti- 
mated 27,000 from the Mountain counties 
served. Some Confederate recruits were 
old: John Pate, of Cherokee County, was 

75 when he joined the 29th North Carolina 
Troops. Others were quite young. Haywood 
County’s John C. Brown was 16 when he 
joined the 16th North Carolina Troops. 
These men and boys left their families and 
communities, marching away to fight in 
places like Chancellorsville, Virginia, and 
Atlanta. Over 5,000 western Tar Heels died, 
in action on the battlefield or of disease. 
North Carolina’s Confederate soldiers 
gained distinction in many of the war’s 
most famous engagements, including 
Bethel, Gettsyburg, and Chickamauga. 


Support for Confederate soldiers was 
widespread throughout western North 
Carolina. Women in various communities 
organized 
themselves into 
aid societies, 
such as one 

in Caldwell 
County called 
the Ladies of 
Lenoir. These 
women raised 
money for the 
troops. They 
made and 


The McElroy House in 
Burnsville served as 
headquarters for the 
First Brigade of North 
Carolina Home Guard, 
as well as a makeshift 
hospital after a skir- 
mish in the town in 
April 1864. Image cour- 
tesy of Michael C. Hardy. 


*Michael C. Hardy has written numerous books and magazine articles about North Caro- 


lina’s role in the Civil War. In October 2010 he was honored as North Carolina Historian 
of the Year by the North Carolina Society of Historians. Hardy lives in western North 
Carolina and blogs about the war at michaelchardy.blogspot.com. 
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collected clothing, haversacks, blankets, because he 
medical supplies, and food. There were was “about 
other collective efforts. Cornelia C. Henry to starve 
recorded in her diary in November to death.” 
1863 that there was a Ladies Hospital in Thomas 
Asheville, and Bethel Baptist Church in was sent to 
McDowell County took up donations to Nebraska 
buy religious reading material for the 58th to make 
North Carolina Troops. Many citizens made hay for the 
individual contributions, sending soldiers Federal 
packages of food and clothes. government, 
so he would 
A small number of people in the Mountain not have to porn TT . 
region continued to support the Union fight against Keith Blalock (left) and his wife, Malinda, each served briefly in the 26th 
even after North Carolina left it. Many of his form erie Misi sercceiesiioea sd ving Peter sclere wns ad oeapec fe 
these families were happy to keep quietly to comrades. prisons through Watauga County. Image courtesy of Avery County Museum. 


themselves, until the Confederate govern- 
ment instituted a draft in the spring of 1862. 
This law required white males, ages 18 to 
35, to serve in the Confederate army. Some 
men with unionist feelings slipped across 
the mountains to the west and enlisted in 
Federal regiments instead. Jackson Guinn, 
of Haywood County, joined the 20th Ken- 
tucky Infantry in September 1864. A few 
men from Jackson, Macon, Clay, Cherokee, 
and Buncombe Counties joined the Sixth 
Indiana Cavalry in the summer of 1863. 


Some western North Carolina men who 
joined the Union army or navy were pris- 
oners of war—Confederate soldiers cap- 
tured in a battle. Many of these men joined 
one of the United 
States volunteer 
regiments sent out 
West. Watauga 
County’s Hezekiah 
Thomas, for ex- 
ample, was serving 
in the 58th North 
Carolina Troops 
when he was cap- 
tured just south of 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
in September 1864. 
Thomas was sent 
to the Camp Doug- 
las, Illinois, prison 
camp. In May 1865 
he volunteered 

for the U.S. Army 


In autumn 1863, western North Carolina 
men began to join local Federal regiments: 
the Second North Carolina Mounted In- 
fantry, the Third North Carolina Mounted 
Infantry, and the 13th Tennessee Cavalry. 
These regiments operated in the mountains 
of North Carolina and Tennessee, clash- 
ing with battalions of Home Guard. In July 
1863 Governor Zebulon Vance, a Buncombe 
County native, created the Home Guard. 
Men who were generally too old or young 
for regular service, as well as discharged 
soldiers, made up this group. The group 
was assigned to round up deserters and 
draft dodgers hiding out in the mountains, 
and to protect civilians. 


Many residents considered the local Fed- 
eral regiments—especially the Third North 
Carolina—to be scoundrels and thieves 
because they often plundered, robbed, and 
tormented Mountain families. Jonathan 

and Malinda Horton, of Watauga County, 
estimated that their home was robbed 18 
times in 14 days during April 1865, mostly 
by men claiming to be Union soldiers. Some 
western North Carolina men only joined 

the Federal forces in the final months of the 
war, after Confederate defeat was certain. In 
all, about 2,000 western North Carolina men 
served in the Union army. 


Another group of people, often called dis- 


sidents, lived in the Mountain region. They 
cared for neither government, and they 
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largely wished to be left 
alone. These people took to 
mountain caves and hol- 
lows once the draft law 
passed, doing their best 

to hide out until the war 
ended. There also were men 
hiding out who had joined 
or been drafted into the 
Confederate army, and later 
deserted. These deserters 
often formed groups. One 
deserter camp in northern Mitchell County was 
rumored to have numbered 250 men. Another in 
Wilkes County reportedly had hundreds more. 
These men, usually well armed, caused enormous 
problems. The only way they could eat and stay 
clothed was to steal. The groups frequently skir- 
mished with the Home Guard. At times, regular 
Confederate soldiers arrived to break up deserter 
bands. Both the state and Confederate govern- 
ments tried to provide some assistance, like food 
and salt, for the families of men in Confederate 
service. Families of deserters did not qualify for 
such aid. Their desperation led to raids, sometimes 
led by starving women like those in Burnsville. 


Along with deserters and conscription dodgers, 
the area included some Federal soldiers who had 
escaped from prison camps farther east. These 
men were trying to return to Federal lines in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Often, they traveled on 
a type of “underground railroad,” meeting guides 
who conducted them from one safe house to 
another. The Banner home in Banner Elk (present- 
day Avery County) and the old English Inn in 
Spruce Pine (Mitchell County) were two of these 
places. The guides were mostly local men and 
women, such as Keith and Malinda Blalock. This 
Union-leaning pair had enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate army (she disguised as a boy named Sam), but 
neither got a chance to desert as planned. He gave 
himself a rash, and she revealed her identity, in 
order to be discharged. The Blalocks spent the rest 
of the war in western North Carolina, aiding the 
Union cause. The Home Guard often clashed with 
people helping escaped Union prisoners. At one 
such skirmish in the Globe section of Caldwell 
County in January 1865, Keith Blalock lost an eye. 


Even the small minority populations in western 
North Carolina found themselves drawn into the 
conflict. Many American Indians in the Smoky 
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North Carolina. The Asheville Camp claimed to be the largest. Image courtesy 
of Pack Memorial Library. 


Mountains joined Thomas’s Legion of Cherokee 
Indians and Highlanders, which served as part 

of the Confederate army under Colonel William 
H. Thomas. A few Cherokee served in the Union 
army. Some enslaved African Americans, such 

as Mitchell County’s Turner Chambers, escaped 
during the war years. Turner joined the 40th Regi- 
ment United States Colored Troops in April 1865. 
A few free persons of color served in the Confed- 
erate army. Brothers Franklin and William Henry 
Cozzens, of Watauga County, joined the 37th 
North Carolina Troops in November 1861. Frank- 
lin was killed at the Battle of Second Manassas 

in August 1862, leaving behind a wife and infant 
daughter. William survived the war and moved to 
Yancey County. 


While the Civil War formally ended in the spring 
of 1865, conflict continued in the Mountain 
region for some time. Bands of men kept roaming 
the countryside, and it took years to quell the 
violence. Many former soldiers simply moved 
away, looking to start life anew in a different 
county or state. For generations, people passed 
down stories of destruction and hardship. Some 
stories told of truly tragic events like the Shelton 
Laurel Massacre, in which 13 suspected unionists 
were executed by firing squad, without a trial, 

in Madison County. They had been captured by 
Confederates in response to a Federal raid in 
Marshall that led to the deaths of a Confederate 
officer’s children. Other accounts have been 
simple stories of hiding supplies in the woods 
from Union soldiers or bushwhackers. While no 
great armies fought in western North Carolina, 
the war and the hardships it caused were as real 
for residents there as they were for people living 
near Bentonville or Wilmington. — 


By 1901, there were 70 United Confederate Veterans Camps established in 


Remembering the Civil War: 
North Carolina 
Museum of History 


here is even more to learn 
about the Civil War! Past is- 
sues of Tar Heel Junior Historian 


have included articles on a wide range of 
topics, including women sewing for the Con- 
federacy, food shortages, amputations, the 
Fayetteville Arsenal, Salisbury Prison, Fort 
Fisher, Quakers, American Indians during 
the war, and the peace movement. Access 

nchistoryresources.org to search 

_ for these articles and more. 


The North Carolina Museum 
of History plans a series of 
three special exhibits dur- 
‘ing the sesquicentennial. The 
first, North Carolina and the 
= Civil War: The Breaking Storm, 
~ 1861-1862, opens May 20. Also, the 
final part of the museum’s new chronologi- 
cal exhibit, The Story of North Carolina, 
when completed in November, will address 
the war. Check www.ncmuseumofhistory.org 
to learn more. Visit an online Civil War ex- 
hibit (based on an exhibit that the museum 
mounted several years ago) at www.ncmu 
seumofhistory.org/exhibits/civilwar/index. 


(Above) Women such as Nash County resident Fanny 
Waddell, who used this pincushion, sewed uniforms 
for soldiers, as well as supplies such as socks, bandag- 
es, and blankets. (Below) A 1901 reunion of Cherokee 
who served in Thomas’s Legion, part of the 69th Regi- 
ment North Carolina Troops. These men, who spent the 
war defending the Tennessee border, on May 9, 1865, 
became the last Confederates in the state to surrender. 
Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


1. Cost in 1864 — Cost in 1862 = 25 — 3 = 22 = 733% 
Cost in 1862 8 3 


Cost in 1865 — Cost in 1862 = 50 — 3 = 47 = 1567% 
Cost in 1862 3 3 


2. Cost in 1865 — Cost in 1862 = 7.50 — .33 = 21.73 = 2173% 
Cost in 1862 0.33 


(5.45 x 2173%) + 5.45 = $123.88 


3. Two pounds of bacon = $1.00 x 2 = $2.00 
Two pounds of beef = .50 x 2 = 1.00 

Two pounds of pork = 1.60 x 2 = 3.20 

One bushel of wheat = 8.00 

One bushel of potatoes = 4.00 


24+1+3.20+8+4 = $18.20 
$20.00 — 18.20 = $1.80 left 


Answers from Page 23 


Thank You 


ue to cuts in state funding for the 
North Carolina Museum of History, 
private dollars now pay for the print- 
ing of Tar Heel Junior Historian. The museum 
and Tar Heel Junior Historian Association express gratitude 
to the following supporters of this spring 2011 edition of the 
magazine, Remembering the Civil War. 


HISTORIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


North Carolina Museum 
of History Associates 


North Carolina Civil War 
Round Table 


Civil War Round Table of Durham 


Civil War Round Table of Eastern North 
Carolina 


New Bern Civil War Round Table 


The North Carolina African American 
Heritage Commission 


North Carolina Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy 


Single-copy sales at the Museum Shop and other venues, as well 
as subscriptions, also benefit the printing of Tar Heel Junior His- 
torian. For a subscription form, access www.ncmuseumofhistory 
.org/collateral/orderthjhmag.pdf. To learn more about making 

a financial contribution to this important resource for students 
and teachers, please contact Jessica Pratt, Tar Heel Junior His- 
torian Association program coordinator, at jessica.pratt@ncdcr 
.gov or 919-807-7985. Upcoming TH/JH themes include sports; 
colonial life; and the War of 1812 and other wars of that era. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
MUSEUM ofr HISTORY 


History Happens Here 


Library Rate 


Tar Heel Junior Historian Association 
North Carolina Museum of History 

5 East Edenton Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601-1011 


Address Service Requested 


CR Scinembering the Civil War 


|. (Left to right) Brothers William Hillman Cathey, 

= Benjamin Hamilton Cathey, and Francis Marion Cathey 

§ enlisted in Company A (Jackson Rangers), 16th Regiment 
North Carolina Troops (Sixth Regiment North Carolina 
Volunteers), on April 27, 1861. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


2. “Colored Troops, Under General Wild, Liberating 
slaves in North Carolina,” Harper’s Weekly, January 23, 

1864. Image courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina 
Office of Archives and History. 

5. General Ambrose Burnside, shown with his staff at 
the Carolina City Camp in northeastern North Carolina, 
during the 1862 battle for Fort Macon. 
Image courtesy of the State Archives, 
North Carolina Office of Archives and 
History. 

4. Brigadier General Junius Daniel, of 
Halifax County, used this pocket 
watch on May 12, 1864, to count the 
Union artillery shells fired per minute 
on his position at Spotsylvania 
Courthouse in Virginia. He died of bat- 
tle wounds the next day. Image courtesy 
of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


5. An artillerist in the 10th Regiment 
North Carolina State Troops (First 
Regiment North Carolina Artillery) wore this rosette in 1861 to celebrate the Tar Heel 
State’s secession from the Union. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


©. The North Carolina Institute of the Deaf and Dumb in Raleigh produced this 1861 dol- 
lar note for the state. The watchdog and safe at the center represent the financial security 
that Tar Heels hoped to achieve. War shattered the slow progress of the antebellum years. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


